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202 Masonic Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Meyer Jonasson & Co. 


TREMONT and BOYLSTON STS. 


“In the Masonic Temple” 


| ‘Women and Misses 
Apparel 


The newest and most artistic creations are 
constantly exhibited in Suits, Coats, 
Gowns, Waists, Skirts, Furs, 

Silk Petticoats, Sweaters. 


A Real Specialty Shop 


where everything is absolutely 
dependable. 


Meyer Jonasson & Co. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON 


Is so different from others that it has 
a Fragrance as Well as a Flavor all its 
own. Best grocers sell it. Ask yours. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Boston and Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND'S 


Leading Photographer 


People Who Know relative values in 
portraiture have the Champlain Studios 
imprint on their portrait photographs, 

That imprint reveals you at your best. 
It pictures you “As In a Mirror.” 

We Are Photographers of Classes for 
the Largest Conservatory of Music in the 
United States. 

Group Pictures taken for members of 
fraternal organizations and social gather- 
ings. 


161 and 164 Tremont Street 


1870—1916 


lowers 


In Artistic Arrangement 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


We have made Masonic presentation 
bouquets and funeral tributes since 1870 
for Lodges, Chapters, Councils, Com- 
manderies and Consistories. Should you 
feel that you are not getting flower work 
to suit you from others, try us, please. 

Telephone or telegraph your orders at 
our expense. 


J. Newman & Sons 


{Incorporated} 
24 Tremont Street 
BOSTON MASS. 


Lodge Economy 
Consists of Buying Quality Goods 


If your Lodge requires Regalia, 
Costumes, Paraphernalia or Lodge 
Furniture, we issue catalogs which 
you.can consult with profit. 

Blue Lodge No. 28 
Chapter No. 78 
Commandery No. 38 
Council No. 48 

Scottish Rite No. 88 
Order Eastern Star No. 6 


If you wish to see samples—write or 
wire our Traveling Representative, 


L. C. BRUCE, 
Room 52 
NO. 501 WASHINGTON STREET 
Cor. of West St. Boston, Mass. 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 


Kalamazoo - - Mich. 


DO YOU WANT TO 
Borrow Money? 


If you are a person of good character and 


with steady employment you can borrow 
money without giving a chattel mortgage, 
assignment of wages or pawn of personal 
property. 

THE BOSTON MORRIS PLAN CO. 
has been established for the purpose of lend- 
ing money to the honest wage-earner, salaried 
employees, business men and the general 
public at 6 per cent. 

Example: 
6 per cent discount per annum and a $1.00 
investigation charge for each $50.00 bor- 
rowed—no other costs. 


INVESTMENTS 


We issue full-paid certificates in denominations 
of $50, $100, and $1,000 (interest bearing 
coupons attached) bearing interest at 5 per 
cent per annum payable Janauary 1st and 
duly 1st and redeemable in cash with interest 
upon thirty days’ notice. 


The Boston Morris Plan 
Company 


40 COURT STREET Scollay Building, 2nd Floor 
Boston, Mass. 


The Jordan Shoe 


A Triumph in Shoe-Making 


Put it on in the store, wear it all day 
and at night you will say what hundreds 
of men and women have said—‘Never 
knew such comfort.” 


If you could look inside of this shoe 
with your foot in it, you would see why. 
Your foot bends, the Jordan Shoe bends 
with it. Tanned by the special Jordan 
process. There is none of the strain or 
tension of ordinary shoes; none of the 
burning, drawing and aching caused by 
stiff soles. Tired, Sensitive Feet Find 
Instant Relief in it. Perfect foot com- 
fort goes a long way toward health and 
happiness. 

Send for valuable free book—The Care 
of the Feet. 


Price—$4 to $5. 
Elastic Stockings, Trusses and 
Adominal Belts 


Walter F. Jordan Co., Inc. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


PAGE & SHAW 


The Candy of Excellence 


A clientele of the most discriminating taste 
has established its reputation 


You may order our Candies by Mail from any 
of our Stores, with perfect confidence that 
every order will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


9 West Street 18 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


254 Essex St., Salem 50 Central Sq., Lynn 
362 Fifth Ave., New York City 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
71 Broadway, New York City 8 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
553 Fifth Ave., New York City 
610 St. Catherine St., Montreal 


PAGE & SHAW 


MCDERATE 
ACCOUNTS 


No depositor in the First National Bank need 
feel his account is too small to merit the per- 
sonal interest and attention of the oflicers of 
this bank. In the close, cordial relations ex- 
isting between this bank and its customers 
may be found one of the reasons for its 
consistent, steady growth. 


Capital $5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits $13,000,000 
Deposits $118,000,000 


First National 


Bank of Boston 
70 FEDERAL STREET 


GGleber Hale Quartet 


OF BOSTON 


Qualified to furnish music for any degree in Masonry 
including the Commandery and Scottish Rite. 


A. C. PRESCOTT, 32nd 
Res. Tel. 848-W Dor. 


A. F. COLE, 32nd 
Res. Tel. 1738-M Somerville 


G. H. WOODS, 32nd 
Res. Tel. Roxbury 4631-W 


W. E. DAVISON. 32nd 
Res. Tel. Brighton 898-M 


Music for All Occasions 
ROOM 407, 218 TREMONT STREET Telephone, Beach 938 BOSTON 


Your Valuables ARE ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
If Deposited in a box in the Largest Safe Deposit Vaults 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 30 Congress St., Boston 


MANSION HOUSE ICE 
CREAM COMPANY 


ICE CREAM AND ICES 


The purest, smoothest and finest flavored 
ice cream on the market. Shipped to all 
parts of the New England States. Best 
dealers sell it. Your are invited to visit the 
most up-to-date plant in New England. 


East Cambridge Mass. 


Telephone Cambridg 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 


32 KILBY ST 
BOSTON 


LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE 
BURGLARY AND 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 
TELS. 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 4139 MAIN 


DISTINCTIVE 


Shoes for Men 


THE BEST DRESSED MAN can find 
no more Elegant and Correctly Shaped 
Shoe; the pedestrian can find none more 
Easy to Wear. 

Shoes that bespeak the shoemakers’ art. 
Shoes that add Distinction to every man 
that dons them. . 


Shoes that Unite Style, Comfort and 
Quality. That’s the kind of footwear 
you find at Boston's Up-To-Date Shoe 
Shop. Prices are attractive. 


Shoes delivered by parcel post anywhere 
in N. E. 


Shoes are an important feature of dress, 
Nuff Said. 


Franklin P. Winston 
Co. 


14 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Near Old South Church 


FOR MEN FOR WOMEN 
$5. to $8. $5. to $9. 


ihe 
SETT 
@osroe 


TRADE-MARK 


ORTHOPEDIC SHOES A SPECIALTY 


166 Tremont St., 


Thomas Hume, Manager 


HERMAN L. KLEIN 
OPTOMETRIST 
The scientific lligent, drugless, eMcient 
adaptation of for the aid of vision and 
the relief of heads ep and eye-strain. 


101 TREMONT ST.. Cor. BROMFIELD 
708 & 709 Paddock Bldg., BOSTON 


Telephone Fort Hill 4138 


Che 
Chickering Wtano 


The Oldest Piano Industry in America. 
It was created to express the very soul 
of music, and Chickering genius made it 
a masterpiece, defying imitation. 


It has maintained its pre-eminence be- 
cause the inventions of each successive 
generation of the Chickering family have 
kept it far in advance of all other pianos. 
Chickering reputation has never been ex- 
ploited for commercial ends. Chickering 
always means Best. Every Chickering 
piano is an Original, not a Copy, made 
by alien hands. 


The Chickering Piano reigns supreme in 
the hearts of the Lodge Rooms, Musical 
Halls and the homes of the music loving 
public. 


A New England industry that the people 
may well point to with the finger of 
pride. 


Warerooms { 169 Tremont St., Boston 
Close to the Masonic Temple 


Boston, Mass. 
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apolt 


Few Minutes from 
North Station 


Junction of Washington 
and Friend Sts., Boston 


The Most Exclusive Italian Restaurant in Town 


Make a Specialty of Banquets 


Sig. Palladino’s Orchestra Open till Midnight 


FAMOUS FOR ITS EXCELLENT FOOD 
Splendid Service and Reasonable Prices 


Daily Lunch - - - I1lto3 - - 50c 
” Dinner - - - 5to9 - - 75e 
” Combinations - - - - - - 45c¢ 
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ORO? 


WANTED 


MASTER MASONS in every City and Town in Massachusetts, who are 
free from chronic troubles and under 55 years of age to become members 
of the UNITED MASONIC HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 


TION, 168 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. As we confine our membership 
to Masons only, we have the very best men obtainable. For that reason 
we can issue a very liberal policy and higher rating than most other 
Health and Accident Companies give. 


The price of our policy is only $12 a year or $3 x quarter. 
Write for Particulars 


United Masonic Health & Accident Assn. Inc. 


Hon, Albert E. Taylor, President 
Nelson H. Davis, Secretary 


Home Office: 168 Bridge Street :-: Springfield, Mass. 
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Craftsman Comments 
THANKSGIVING ranks of life. More and more it has 


No holiday observed by the people 
of New England is more sacred in its 
associations than the November holi- 
day of “Thanksgiving.” Its begin- 
ning takes us back to the very first 
days of Massachusetts and Plymouth 
Colonies. 

It is recorded that “in July, 1623. a 
day of fasting and prayer was ap- 
pointed in the infant colonies of New 
England, on account of drought. Rain 
came abundantly while they were 
praying; and the Governor appointed 
a day of thanksgiving, which was ob- 
served with religious exercises.” 
Numerous incidents of this kind are 
on record. “Massachusetts Bay was 
the first of the Colonies to appoint an 
Annual Thanksgiving by the proclam- 
ation of the English Governor.” 

The day has long since lost much of 
its religious character. It has become 
a day of family reunions and happy 
association. With the descendants of 
the old New England stock Thanks- 
giving family ties are far stronger 
than those which respond to the 
Christmas festivals. Sad is the lot of 
one who has no family or kindred 
with whom to make merry on Thanks- 
giving day. 

It is a pleasant thought that the 
good cheer of Thanksgiving is not 
entirely confined to the prosperous 


become the custom of the prosperous 
to provide for others less fortunate. 
The same is true of many societies, 
sometimes of Masonic bodies. This is 
a practise worthy of extending. Is it 
not true that he who gives liberally 
will find a keener zest in his own ban- 
quet? “To feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked and bind up the wounds of 
the afflicted” is a duty resting with 
especial significance on Masons. At 
no time can these duties be more 
graciously bestowed than at Thanks- 
giving time. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

LOSING INFLUENCE 

_ An article on another page of this 
Issue, which we take from the “New 
Age,” may afford consolation to a 
small class of pessimistic Masons who 
fear that the world, especially the 
United States, is going to wrack and 
ruin in consequence of the power of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

We have never had much sympathy 
with certain publications, some of 
which profess to be Masonic, whose 
main efforts have been spent in de- 
nouncing the Catholic Church; nor do 
we have any higher regard for mem- 
bers of that Church who have ex- 
hibited a similar spirit in referring to 
Freemasonry. 
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As education becomes more wide- 
spread, there will be less bitterness 
between sects on questions of re- 
ligious duty and more intelligent un- 
derstanding of obligation to Church 
authority. 

We do not feel like assailing the 
Catholic Church for in spite of some 
of its doings which we believe to be 
radically wrong we feel that it is an 
agency for good and that time will 
eventually bring it into right re- 
lation with every other medium for 
Human Uplift. In the meantime, 
Freemasonry can afford to wend its 
way in its own path of duty, too con- 
fident in its power for good to hesi- 
tate and too great in its strength to 
be alarmed by any adversary. 


SUPREME GRAND LODGE 


An occasional effort is being made 
to revive interest in the subject of a 
Supreme Grand Lodge for the United 
States. This is an old subject and has 
come up from time to time since the 
day of George Washington when it 
Was suggested that a general grand 
lodge be established with Washington 
at the head. This was no doubt an 
expression of good will to the man 
who had lead the country to National 
Independence. We have never found 
any good reason for the establish- 
ment of a general grand lodge but 
find the strongest objections to such 
an establishment. 

It would add a cumbersome and ex- 
pensive appendage to Freemasonry. 
It would establish offices and honors 
and probably lead to undignified 
methods for obtaining them for we 
could hardly expect that among the 
great number who would seek to hold 
the high offices there would not be 
some who would be inspired by mo- 
tives of selfish ambition and desire for 
personal aggrandizement rather than 
for the good of Freemasonry. 

We have little fear of witnessing 
this disagreeable situation for there 
is one obstacle to the establishment 
of a general grand lodge that cannot 
be overcome—the Grand Lodges will 


never vote for it,—They will not sur- 
render the sovereignity now enjoyed 
and become subject to a power sup- 
ported by methods and ideas of gov- 
ernment that may be entirely differ- 
ent from what they have been accus- 
tomed to follow. For example, in 
some jurisdictions lodges have great 
freedom in the management of their 
affairs. Their business is their own 
and the Grand Lodge never interferes. 
In some other jurisdictions it is just 
the opposite and the grand lodge ex- 
ercises so much paternal care that the 
lodges are hardly more than machines 
for making Masons. This last policy 
is no doubt just as firmly believed to 
be the correct policy where it holds 
sway as it is believed to be wrong 
by those who prefer the more liberal 
treatment of the individual lodges. 

Aside from the objections men- 
tioned, we believe a Supreme Grand 
Lodge to be wrong in principle and 
contrary to the genius of Freema- 
sonry. Masonic bodies way back in 
the days of operative Masonry were 
small bodies of men. They were 
small in the beginning of Speculative 
Masonry. They were established for 
the benefit of those who were in them. 
This principle of mutual helpfulness 
is older even than grand lodges. The 
idea that the helpfulness of Freema- 
sonry is in its principles, not in its 
mode of government, not in the en- 
largement of its organized power, but 
more evident in its simplest activities 
is well expressed by the words of 
Past Grand Master Frank T. Lodge 
of Michigan which we copy from the 
“Masonic Trowel.” He says: 

“The fundamental and _ essential 
quality of Symbolic Masonry cannot 
truthfully be said to inhere in the 
character or mode of its government. 
In this institution, the mode of goy- 
ernment is secondary and subordin- 
ate to its deeper and more funda- 
mental principles. It deals primarily 
with the molding of human character. 
Its appeal is to the individual and his 
conscience, rather than to the mass. 
The lessons it inculeates have little if 
anything to do with the theory or ele- 
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ments of government. They have all 
to do with the development by the in- 
dividual of himself. 

For this reason Masonry can be 
very well governed in small com- 
munities. Indeed, to my way of 
thinking, the smaller the unit of gov- 
ernment, the more direct and effica- 
cious is its appeal and the better its 
results upon its constituent mem- 
bers. For this purpose, therefore, 
small Lodges and small Grand Lodges 
are better than large, and the more 
remote from the individual is the unit 
of his government, the less influence 
it has upon his character and con- 
duct, to develop which is the very 
breath of life of the organization.” 

Capitular, Cryptic and Templar Ma- 
sonry have supreme grand bodies but 
their doings can hardly be accepted 
as a guide for Blue Lodge Masonry. 
The value of the first two is found in 
their social influence. Masons of var- 
ious sections meet, create and renew 


acquaintances and enjoy a good so- 
cial time. The prosperity of the Su- 
preme Bodies continues because they 
do not interfere with the work or the 
business of the grand bodies that sup- 
port them. 

In the case of the Grand Encamp- 
ment there are some reasons for its 
existence. Yet, it illustrates the dan- 
ger of giving power to a supreme 
body by its enactment of certain bus- 
iness and financial regulations that 
are not unanimously approved. : : 

Our closing word on this subject is 
“let it alone. Let each Grand Lodge 
work out its own salvation. A Su- 
preme Grand Lodge might be a power 
for increased Masonic usefulness but 
would more likely become a spectacle 
of Masonic oppression and a disturber 
of Masonic harmony that would end 
in the discomfort and perhaps the dis- 
integration of the friendly relations 
that have always existed between our 
Grand Lodges.” 


IMMORTALITY 
Winifred L. Bryning 


The time will come, when you and I shall be, 
Part nothingness, and part eternity; 

Two flowers on cne stem; two flames of fire; 
Two notes of music from Apollo’s lyre; 

Two essences forever wafted on, 

Through many forms, till Earth herself be gone; 
And other suns and planets take her place, 

To bear a great and godlike human race. 
Philosophers and scientists today 

Aver that we are born but to decay. 

Why reason, then, why educate or teach, 
Why strive so hard to practice or to preach, 

If you and I no meaning have or cause? 

Why love or hate, why make or keep the laws, 
If nothing rules our fate but Nothingness? 
The Poet, Omar, says we'll “not be less” 
Than nothing; but no optimist is he. 

Can it then be too much to hope, that we 
Shall find ourselves in Immortality? 


—Boston Transcript. 


Is the Roman Catholic Church 
Disintegrating 


Courtesy of “The New Age” 


HE time was when the Catholic 
Church was all in all. Before 
the Reformation at least in the 
“S West, it was the only Church. 
Prince and potentate looked to Rome 
for the last word on religion and poli- 
tics. To be excommunicated by the 
Pope was to be deprived of civic and 
religious rights; to wander as a pari- 
ah upon the face of the earth until 
the dread edict was either lifted or 
death intervened. But even death 
proved no solace, for the excommuni- 
cated one—cursed by bell, book and 
candle—was presumed to go to a 
place of torment. The keys of Heaven 
ena Hell were in the possession of the 
Opes. But that time has past. The 
Catholic Church is no more; it is 
oe one of the fragments into 
which medieval Christendom broke 
ep at the Reformation.” Today it is 
a Roman Catholic Church, one of 
wie many churches and its influence 
in the world has waned. We are writ- 
ing this M No spirit of intolerance or 
bigotry. € are simply stating an 
historical fact, Alfred Fawkes, in 
the Harvard Theological Review for 
October, 1915, discusses the question 
in a remarkable article entitled, “The 
Position and Prospects of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” Ag proof of the 
decay of the Church he cites certain 
notorious facts: 
co Medieval Catholicism repre- 
sented its period—the Middle Ages; 
Modern Catholicism does not repre- 
sent, indeed it is a standing protest 
against, the modern age. 
2. There is now no such thing as 
a Catholic country—a nation whose 
life, laws, and civilization are formed 
on Catholic lines. Nor can we con- 
ceive such a society as possible. 
Catholicism has become an individ- 


ual attitude, and has ceased to be a 
corporate fact. 

3. Catholicism is no longer world- 
wide, or even European, but Latin. 
The dividing line drawn in the six- 
teenth century left the non-Romance 
nations on the Protestant, the Ro- 
mance or Latin—with the Irish Celts 
—on the Catholic side. 

4. Even in these nations Catholi- 
cism declines as civilization advances. 
The backward section of the com- 
munity remains Catholic; the for- 
ward section sits loose to or falls 
away from the Church. “Of the 
Vatican’s 190,000,000 followers more 
than 120,000,000 are illiterate. This 
means that the majority of the Ro- 
man Catholics of the world today 
consists of American Indians, half- 
casts, negroes, and mulatoes; Italian, 
Spanish, Russian, and Slavonic peas- 
ants of the most backward character; 
and Indian, Indo-Chinese, and Afri- 
can natives. These make up much 
more than half of the whole. Further, 
the great bulk of the remainder are 
the peasants and poor workers of 
Germany, Austria, France, Belgium 
and Ireland. This aspect of Catholi- 
cism is perhaps the most important 
of all.” 

The gist of Mr. Fawkes’ able essay 
is contained in No. 1: “Medieval 
Catholicism represented its period— 
The Middle Ages; modern Catholi- 
cism does not represent, indeed it is a 
standing protest against, the modern 
age.” The Roman Catholic heirarchy 
claims that the Protestant churches 
are decaying and disintegrating. In so 
far as the Protestant churches repre- 
sent the medieval spirit, this is true; 
but thanks be to Heaven the Protes- 
tant religious bodies are rapidly cast- 
ing away the swaddling clothes of the 
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past and assuming the garments of 
the present. You cannot fight suc- 
cessfully against the Zeitgheist, or 
Spirit of the Age, in which you live, 
move and have your being. The 
spirit of the present epoch is scien- 
tific. All things, secular and religi- 
ous, are subjected to the “dry light” 
of criticism and investigation. 

Things that combat reason no 
longer have weight in the world of 
thought. The present age is said to 
be highly materialistic, but we find in 
looking under the surface that it is 
also very spiritualistic. Think of the 
work of the psychical researchers; 
the interest taken in the occult phil- 
osophy of the Orient; the occult or- 
ders that have sprung up every- 
where; the mass of literature on New 
Thought, Theosophy, Christian Sci- 
ence, etc. The wonderful growth of 
Christian Science throughout the 
world alone gives the lie to the state- 
ment that the present epoch is whol- 
ly given up to materialism. The point, 
is this: We no longer childishly ac- 
cept our religion cut-and-dried for us, 
but like St. Paul, weigh and prove all 
things, holding fast to those which 
are good. 

The great motto of Roman Catholi- 
cism is Semper Idem—always the 
same. 

And here is the worm in the Catho- 
lic chestnut, the fly in the ecclesiasti- 


cal ointment. To boast of being un- 
changing is to boast of being a back 
number. The Church rejected Mod- 
ernism (a liberal movement within 
its own body), which was “an at- 
tempt to naturalize history, criticism, 
and the philosophy of the spirit, in 
the Church. It was thought possible 
to graft the methods and conclusions 
of science upon its venerable tradi- 
tions, and so to make the centuries 
one.” But it was an idle dream. The 
aspiring souls in the Church who 
sought to reconcile its dogmas with 
the modern spirit were driven forth 
in shame. Said Father Tyrrell: ‘“Con- 
dense all power into the hands of one 
man, who may be a fool or a knave, 
and what can you expect? It would 
be a miracle if things were otherwise, 
and miracles don’t happen.” (Auto- 
biography and life of George Tyrrell, 
vol. 12, p 840). Catholicism is a 
spent force. Says Fawkes: “Its 
weapons are blunted, and. such as 
they are, it dares not use them. The 
thunderbolts of the Church, which 
once terrified Kings, today excite no 
more than a modified fear in the peas- 
ants.” 

To make America Roman Catholic 
is but a gigantic ecclesiastical pipe 
dream. The Spirit of the Age is 
against it. We need say no more! 


Be fen) oc 
Three Things That Come Not Back 


Remember, three things come not back: 
The arrow sent upon its track— 

It will not swerve, it will not stay 

Its speed, it flies to wound or slay; 
The spoken word, so soon forgot 

By thee, but it has perished not; 

In other hearts ’tis living still, 

And doing work for good or ill; 

And the lost opportunity 

That cometh back no more to thee— 
In vain thou weepest, in vain dost yearn, 
Those three will nevermore return. 


—From the Arabic. 


Mount Moriah—and 


Some Other Mounts 


Which Every Mason Should Climb 


Rev. Haig Adadourian 


at Jerusalem 
Figuratively an 


ple of life, like that of Solomon, i 
be built on a mount. ’ 
has reference to Many mountai i 
the Holy Land. Mounts ‘Annalee, 
Calvary, Carmel, Engedi, Gaash, Gil. 
boa, Gilead, Gerizim, Hermon "Hor 
Lebanon, Moriah, Nebo, Olivet Par. 
an, Pisgah, Seir, Sinai, Tabor and 
Zion, every one of which is signifi- 
cant, more or less, to the student of 
Masonry. But five of them are of 
special interest to every Mason in 
his work of temple-building, and 
in climbing of them there is great 
reward. The act of climbing these 
mountains means perspiration, but 
it also means inspiration. No cross, 
no crown; no perspiration, no in- 
spiration. I am not a professional 
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Alpinist, but my occasional climbs 
to the tops of some. elevations 
like Rigi-Kulm in Switzerland, and 
elsewhere, have convinced me of the 
truth of the above aphorism. 

The first of these five mountains, 
which every Mason needs to climb, is 
Mount Moriah. As the scene of Ab- 
raham’s unquestioning obedience and 
unconditional surrender to God and, 
at a later date, as the site of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, Mount Moriah is en- 
dowed with a peculiar sacredness, 
and as such is revered by every Ma- 
son. It stands as a mighty witness 
to the value of consecration and devo- 
tion of the human soul to the Su- 
preme Artificer of the universe. And 
to every Mason getting up into the 
high mountain of Moriah means more 
obedience to God’s Word, more sub- 
mission to God’s Will, more consecra- 
tion to God’s Wish and more devo- 
tion to God’s Work. 

The second elevation sacred to 
every Mason is Mount Pisgah. As a 
lofty peak from which Moses viewed 
the Promised Land in all its natural 
glory and scenic beauty, Mount Pis- 
gah stands for the bright vision of 
the soul. Standing on its summit, 
Moses could see clearly the sur- 
rounding country unobstructed by 
any intervening hill. The clear atmo- 
sphere and the cloudless sky helped to 
intensify his physical vision. Glor- 
ious as the intensified eyesight is, the 
brightened inner light is more so, 
which glory will come to the life of 
every Mason provided he is willing 
to climb to the summit of Mount 
Pisgah. That laborious climb  be- 
comes a glorious achievement in that 
it means to the climber a brightened 
vision of his duties, of his privileges 
and of his responsibilities as a tem- 
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ple-builder, as a Master Mason. And 
that heightened vision is impossible 
to the Mason unless he is determined 
to come out of the dark dungeon of 
selfishness and rise to the bright sum- 
mit of self-forgetfulness. While 
Phillips Brooks was making a pur- 
chase in a crowded department store 
one day, a poorly-dressed little girl 
came wandering by, crying bitterly. 
Seeing her the good bishop asked her 
in his kindliest tone, ‘What is the 
matter, little girl?” “I’ve lost my 
mamma, and I can’t find her,” she 
sobbed. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, the great-hearted man picked 
her up and, raising her carefully to 
his shoulder, said, “Now, I am a very 
big man; you sit on my shoulder and 
you can then see everybody in the 
store. In a few moments either you 
will see your mamma, or she will see 
you.” And sure enough, in a short 
time the little girl joyfully called out, 
“There’s my mamma! there’s my 
mamma!’ And at the same moment 
a small, shabbily-dressed woman 
came hurriedly pushing through the 
crowd toward them, her flushed face 
plainly showing the relief she felt. 
As she reached up her arms and took 
the child hugging her close to her 
heart, she said with _ breathless 
eagerness, ‘Oh, I thought I’d lost her. 
T’ve hunted everywhere and couldn’t 
find her.” The elevation did it. 

But climbing to the summit of 
Mount Pisgah gives the Mason not 
only a brightened sight but also a 
broadened vision. Light! More 
light! Further light! Positive, com- 
parative, superlative! Traveling in 
Switzerland several years ago, I hap- 
pened to be in that part of that moun- 
tainous country where the boundary- 
lines dividing Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy lie in close proximity. But 
going up into the Alps, which rise to 
a majestic height near the lines of di- 
vision of those three countries, and 
looking down from those dizzy 
heights I could see no dividing lines. 
For all intents and purposes, they had 
been wiped out by an Unseen Hand. 
All I could see was a reunited earth 
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and not a subdivided world. The 
moral bearing of that fact is obvious. 
The higher one goes up in his spirit- 
ual attitude the nigher he comes in 
his fraternal attitude toward those 
who may differ from him, and the 
heavy lines separating races, creeds 
and colors become fainter and fainter 
and ultimately vanish. 


Mount Tabor is the third mount in 
which the Mason is deeply interested. 
It is one of the Galilean mountains 
and the traditional site of the Trans- 
figuration of the Man of Galilee. It 
stands for the transfiguration or the 
transformation of the human char- 
acter. The Mason who has set his 
heart on this transformation by 
climbing this particular mountain 
shall in no wise lose his reward. The 
gradual purification of his thoughts, 
the rectification of his motives, the 
beatification of his words and the 
beatification of his whole aspect and 
life—these are his reward and which 
spell transfiguration and transforma- 
tion. Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots? No, 
not by any known natural laws. But 
a man can have a complete change of 
heart from evil to good by the com- 
bined help of God and of his own de- 
termination. “Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool.” 

Rowland Hill, the famous English 
Methodist preacher, was once intro- 
duced to an aged Scotch minister, 
who looked at him steadfastly and 
then said, “Weel, I’ve been looking 
for some time at your face.” “And 
what do you think of it?” said the 
Englishman. “Why, I am thinking 
had not the grace of God changed 
your heart you would have been a 
rogue.” Mr. Hill laughed and said, 
“You have hit the nail on the head.” 
Thank God for that transformation 
of character produced by climbing to 
the top of Mount Tabor! Were it not 
for that fact, the world’s output of 
rogues would have been multiplied by 
one million, and the world’s supply of 
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that undesirable commodity is, in all 
conscience, enough and to spare. | 

The fourth of life’s mountains 
which a Mason needs to climb is 
Mount Calvary. As the mount upon 
which the sinless Man of Sorrows suf- 
fered and died vicariously, this eleva- 
tion represents preeminently the suf- 
ferings, trials and tribulations which 
every human being has to experience 
more or less, soon or late. None is 
exempt, none is excused from bearing 
at least one kind of “cross,” which is 
a collective, generic word denoting all 
sorts of sufferings to which the hu- 
man flesh is heir. And a willing ac- 
ceptance of that cross, by a willing 
climb to the summit of Mount Cal- 
vary, will transform the cross from a 
down-pressing, lacerating weight to 
an upraising, accelerating wing. And 
once upon its summit, the successful 
climber can truthfully declare: “The 
little griefs, the petty wounds, the 
stabs of daily care—crackling of 
thorns under the pot, as life’s fire 
burns, now cold, now hot—How hard 
they are to bear! But on the fire 
burns, clear and still; the cankering 
sorrow dies; the small wounds heal; 
the clouds are rent, and through the 
shattered mortal tent shine down the 
eternal skies.” 

The last peak to be climbed by the 
Mason is Mount Olivet. The adjec- 
tive “sacred” is its very own. No 
Fujiyama can excel it in sacredness 
and no Mont Blane can overtop it in 
its pristine glory and grandeur. It 
represents the coronation of the 
climber after his crucifixion; his 
wearing the crown after his bearing 
the cross. The tortuous path leading 
up to its crest is the path of sorrow 
and torture, and yet “the path of 
sorrow, and that path alone leads to 
the lands where sorrow is unknown.” 
And he who is bent on climbing this 


lofty peak and succeeds in conquering 
it, can triumphantly sing at the end: 


“For all I’ve lost, 
Whate’er the cost, 
Thy name, O God, I praise, 
For sorrow’s night, 
Stars out of sight 
Through all these gloomy days. 


Because all grief 
Shall find relief 
Through Thy abounding love, 
And every cross 
That comes with loss 
Predicts a crown above.” 


While pressing onward and up- 
wards, such an one sings: 


“Still must I climb if I would rest, 
The bird soars upward to its nest; 
The young leaf on the treetop high 
Cradles itself, against the sky.” 


Standing on the summit of Mount 
Olivet every faithful Mason can con- 
scientiously say, “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith, henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness.” ; 

Here are five elevations sacred to 
every Mason: Mount Moriah, denot- 
ing the consecrated life; Mount Pis- 
gah, typifying the illumined soul; 
Mount Tabor, emphasizing the trans- 
formed character; Mount Calvary, 
exemplifying the sanctified cross and 
Mount Olivet, representing the fade- 
less crown. Can a Mason climb and 
conquer them? He can and he must. 
The very existence of these elevations 
in life is a challenge and an invitation 
to every Mason to climb and conquer 
them and, by the help of God and his 
own determination and exertion, he 
ean and he will. 


Non-Christian Candidates 


IN the October issue of the “New 
England Craftsman” we print- 
ed a selection from the “Illinois 
Freemason,” that unjustly re- 

flects on the Grand Master of Masons 
in Massachusetts and ignores the re- 
port of a Grand Lodge Committee 
whose intellectual ability can be 
scarcely equalled in any Grand Lodge 
of this country. 

The article was written in criti- 
cism of opinions expressed by Grand 
Master Johnson relative to the estab- 
lishment of a Masonic Lodge in Pe- 
king, China. It must have been writ- 
ten without proper consideration of 
the facts or under the bias of secta- 
rian bigotry. Grand Master Johnson 
is accused of “an attempt to make 
Masonry adapt itself to the religious 
belief of a pagan people,” and this in 
the face of his positive statement that 
no one can be made a Freemason who 
does not believe in Monotheism. 

In justness to Grand Master John- 
son and in order to refute the opinion 
expressed by the writer for the “Tlli- 
nois Freemason” we quote the follow- 
ing passages from the address of 
Grand Master Johnson: 

“Tt is an unchangeable Ancient 
Landmark of the Fraternity that 
there is but one Masonic dogma. We 
construct a universal religious phi- 
losophy thereupon, as a part of which 
we teach belief in immortality and en- 
deavor to inculcate other tenets of 
our profession, but our sole dogma is 
the Landmark of belief in a Supreme 
Being, omnipresent, omniscient, om- 
nipotent, the creating and superin- 
tending Power of all things. No man 
may be a Freemason unless he is a 
believer in monotheism. No neophyte 
ever has been or ever shall be permit- 
ted vision of our mysteries or recep- 
tion of our obligations until he has 
openly, unequivocally, and solemnly 
asserted this belief. Beyond that we 
inquire and require nothing of sec- 
tarianism or religious belief.” 


* “By reason of the nature of 
our population and membership in 
Massachusetts we are accustomed to 
recognize the applicability of this 
principle to Trinitarian and to Uni- 
tarian, to Christian and to Hebrew, 
but now that it is in a practical man- 
ner called to our attention, we should 
not be startled when we recognize 
that it applies alike to other Deists 
who gain their inspiration from other 
books than that open before you upon 
the altar. We may find Monotheism 
proclaimed not only in the New Test- 
ament of the Christian, but also in the 
Koran of the Islamite, in the Avestas 
of the Magians of Persia, in the Book 
of Kings of the Chinese, in the Sutras 
of the Buddhist, yea, even in the Ved- 
as of the Hindu.” * = 

* = = = “The particular letters by 
which the name of the Grand Archi- 
tect of the Universe is spelled or the 
peculiar way in which His name may 
be pronounced are as utterly imma- 
terial as to pray to “Our God” in 
English, to “Unser Gott” in German, 
or to “Notre Dieu” in French. * * 

" * “To those of our friends in 
China who of their own free will and 
accord may seek Masonic light, what- 
ever their religious belief so long as 
it include our single dogma, if they 
be worthy and well qualified, men 
free-born, of good report, and proper- 
ly vouched for, Freemasonry extends 
her hand in greeting.” * * * * 

* * = * «T know of no Landmark 
that the Holy Bible is one of the es- 
sential furnishings of a Lodge. As I 
understand the Ancient Landmark in 
this regard it is simply that the Vol- 
ume of the Sacred Law is an indis- 
pensable part of the furniture of each 
Lodge, as necessary to the conduct of 
Masonie work or business by the 
Lodge as the Charter itself, indeed 
more essential, if such could be the 
case, for the Landmark requiring the 
presence of the Volume of the Sacred 
Law was established years, if not 
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centuries, before such a thing as a 
Chartered Lodge was known to the 
Fraternity. I quote from Mackey’s 
Text-book of Masonic Jurisprudence: 
‘It is a Landmark, that a ‘Book of the 
Law’ shall constitute an indispensable 
part of the furniture of every Lodge. 
I say advisedly, a Book of the Law, 
because it is not absolutely required 
that Everywhere the Old and New 
Testaments shall be used. The ‘Book 
of the Law’ is that volume which by 
the religion of the country, is believed 
to contain the revealed will of the 
Grand Architect of the Universe. 
Hence, in all Lodges in Christian 
countries, the Book of the Law is 
composed of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; in a country where Judaism 
was the prevailing faith, the Old 
Testament alone would be sufficient; 
and in Mohammedan Countries, and 
among Mohammedan Masons, the Ko- 
ran might be substituted. Masonry 
does not attempt to interfere with the 
peculiar religious faith of its disciples, 
except so far as relates to the belief 
in the existence of God, and what 
necessarily results from that belief. 
The Book of the Law is to the specu- 
lative Mason his spiritual Trestle- 
Board; without this he cannot labor; 
whatever he believes to be the re- 
vealed will of the Grand Architect 
constitutes for him this spiritual 
Trestle-Board, and must ever be be- 
fore him in his hours of speculative 
labor, to be the rule and guide of his 
conduct. The Landmark, therefore 
requires that a Book of Law, a re- 
ligious code of some kind, purporting 
to be an exemplar of the revealed will 
of God, shall form an essential part 
of the furniture of every Lodge.’ 


I am thoroughly in accord with 
Mackey upon this question. I cannot 
conceive how otherwise we may fol- 
low the words of the old charge:— 
‘Though in ancient times Masons were 
charged in every country to be of the 
religion of that country or nation 
whatever it was; yet it is now 
thought expedient only to oblige them 
to that religion in which all men 


agree leaving their particular opin- 
ions to themselves.’ 

To the Christian, the Volume of the 
Sacred Law is the Holy Bible, and up- 
on it he should be obligated. The 
Christian religion is the prevailing re- 
ligion of our Lodges and, therefore, 
the Holy Bible, as the volume of the 
Sacred Law, is and must always be 
part of the furniture of each Lodge. 
Its sancitity, however, does not appeal 
to the Islamite, and the ceremony of 
initiation would lose much to him in 
binding effect if his obligation should 
be taken thereon. While the Holy 
Bible should not be removed from the 
Lodge, the conscientious Islamite who 
so desires may be permitted to take 
his obligation upon the Koran; the 
Hindu, otherwise qualified and ac- 
cepted, may be permitted to have The 
Vedas spread open before him; and 
the rite of initiation may be so far 
adapted to the conscience and relig- 
ious belief of a candidate as to permit 
his taking the obligation in a manner 
and form regarded by him as sacred 
and binding, and upon that work 
which to him is the Volume of the 
Sacred Law, providing always that 
such Volume of the Sacred Law teach 
Monotheism.” 


The subject was of so much im- 
portance in the opinion of the Grand 
Master that he asked the judgment 
and advise of the Grand Lodge. It was 
referred to the following committee 
of distinguished Masons: Past Grand 
Master Edwin B. Holmes, a suc- 
cessful merchant, and of recognized 
ability in financial and insurance mat- 
ters; Deputy Grand Master Roscoe 
Pound, LL., D., professor of juris- 
prudence in Harvard University Law 
School; Past Senior Grand Warden 
Leon M. Abbott, prominent lawyer 
and grand lieutenant commander of 
the Supreme Council 33°, Scottish 
Rite Northern Masonic Jurisdiction; 
Past Senior Grand Warden Rev. 
Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., LL. D., 
grand secretary and past deputy 
grand master of the Grand Lodge and 
Rev. R. Perry Bush, D.D., grand chap- 
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lain and distinguished in church and 
Masonic service. 

The Committee made an exhaustive 
study of the subject referred to them, 
presented facts and quoted Mackey, 
Pike, Moore and other writers recog- 
nized as the highest authorities. They 
reported that the conclusions of 


Grand Master Johnson are “beyond 
controversy, being sustained by long 
precedent and usage, by the clearest 
deductions from the fundamental 
tenets of the Fraternity, and by the 
concurrent testimony of Masonic 
scholars. 


eo lasfaaig o<- 


Anno 


Lucis 


Rev. D. R. Fotheringham, Vicar of Charing P.P.G.C. Bucks 


AN the date Anno Lucis be 
justified? It is easily remem- 
sz bered as being just four thous- 

4 and years more than the com- 
mon date Anno Domini, and four 
thousand may be regarded as a round 
number approximately measuring the 
years from the Creation to the Na- 
tivity of Christ. In a rough and con- 
venient way this reckoning Anno Lu- 
cis is easily justified. But if any 
Freemason thinks it is no more than 
that, I hope to prove he is mistaken. 
I would rather say, as a student of 

hronology, that the combination of 
the most ancient records with modern 
research tends to justify the reckon- 
ing, not approximately, but exactly; 
and that so far as we can see the num- 
ber Four thousand is entirely con- 
firmed, and that the New Year’s date 
A.L. 5916 is the best reckoning that 
ean be obtained. 

It may be said at once that the exact 
date of Creation is not known. Put- 
ting aside, for the moment, the Dar- 
winian hypothesis and the measure- 
less aeons of geologic or astronomic 
time, we still find variety enough in 
the interpretation of the genealogics 
of Genesis. The Jewish Chronology 
gives us the date B.C. 3760 for the 
Creation, while the Greek gives B.C. 
5508, and modern chronologers have 
supplied all sorts of intermediate 
dates, that of Archbishop Ussher 
(B.C. 4004) having been the most 
popular for the last two or three cen- 
turies. 


Now, in attempting to find a date 
for the Creation, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the periods be- 
fore and after the Exodus of the 
Children of Israel from Egypt. Be- 
fore that epoch we must simply de- 
pend on Pentateuchal records. These 
are not now always regarded, as they 
once were, as literal history. Some 
critics would consider them mythical 
or parabolic. Into that question we 
need not enter now. The Book of 
Genesis gives us a perfectly precise 
chronology from Adam to Jacob. The 
chronology, it must be admitted, is 
entirely unsupported by any contem- 
porary evidence. To a certain extent 
the history is lost as well as the 
chronology. It is therefore the one 
and only basis on which our reckon- 
ing can be built. We need not, in this 
connection, discuss the dynasties of 
Egyptian or Babylonian kings. In 
point of fact these dynasties will 
carry us, if modern historians are 
right, far beyond the date of Noah 
and approximate to that of Adam. 
The conclusion simply is that there 
comes a point where sacred history 
can no longer be co-ordinated with 
profane. The Jewish records are ac- 
cepted for this period without refer- 
ence to other ancient history. 

But for the period after the Exo- 
dus we are on altogether different 
ground. The Exodus was an event 
in Egyptian history as well as in Jew- 
ish. The Pharaoh Rameses II. and 
Meren-ptah were men of flesh and 
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blood like Moses and Aaron. To the 
Jews the Exodus was the escape of 
their nation from Egyptian bondage. 
The Egyptians regarded it otherwise. 
To them it was the purging of Egypt 
from Semitic invasion or settlement. 
And Meren-ptah tells us the story of 
the campaign and of the battle that 
settled the fate of Egypt and the corn- 
lands of the Nile. The Exodus took 
place in the month of Epiphi in the 
fifth year of Meren-ptah (B.C. 1248). 
According to the Jewish reckoning it 
was Abib, the first month of the New 
Year B.C. 1247. 

It would seem, unless Egyptologists 
have totally misplaced the reign of 
Meren-ptah and the rule of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, that the Foundation 
of Solomon’s Temple must be laid in 
the two hundred and eightieth year 
(not the four hundred and eightieth) 
after the Exodus. At all events the 
date of the Temple comes out, after 
strict comparison of the Hebrew and 
Assyrian records, as B.C. 968. Arch- 
bishop Ussher gave B.C. 1012. But 
there Is a manifest error of 44 years 
in his chronology, and the Assyrian 
monuments show how it requires 
amending. The contemporary reigns 
of the Kings of Judah and Israel may 
be harmonized with the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian dynasties; 
but to do so it is necessary in some 
respects to modify the received chron- 
ology. 

We have, therefore, the Building of 
Solomon’s Temple B.C. 968, and the 
Exodus B.C. 1247, Gan we go fur- 
ther. Only by the adoption of a con- 
ventional system of chronology. If 
it is agreed, however, that the chron- 
ology of Genesis is to be accepted, 
we can go straight back to Adam and 
the Creation of Light. 

But even in Genesis there are three 
streams of authority or tradition. 
Controversy has generally raged be- 
tween the Hebrew numbers and the 
Greek. The Hebrew seem to have 
the natural advantage of being taken 
from existing manuscripts of the Old 
Testament. But the Greek numbers 
were certainly taken from other He- 


brew manuscripts, more than a thous- 
and years older than any we now pos- 
sess. In time past there has been 
rather a pretty quarrel between the 
“long” chronology (the Greek) and 
the “short” (the Hebrew), and ap- 
parently there is no settlement in 
sight. Indeed, the controversy seems 
to be dying of weariness or inanition; 
it would be hard to stir the smoulder- 
ing embers into fire again. 

But for the purpose of our chron- 
ology a choice must be made. And 
now it is worth recalling that we are 
not limited either to the Septuagint 
Greek or Massorete Hebrew of the 
Old Testament. We may turn to the 
Samaritan Pentateuch instead. And, 
though little regarded in the contro- 
versy of old, the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch has the advantage of being old- 
er than either the Septuagint or 
Massorete Texts. Let us, then, bold- 
ly strike out a new line and make the 
Samaritan Pentateuch the basis of 
our early chronology. 

From the Creation to the Deluge, 
according to the Hebrew, is 1656 
years. According to the Greek it is 
2262. The Samaritan is shortest of 
all and makes the period 1307 years. 

It is curious to note that according 
to the Hebrew, Methuselah dies in 
the year of the Flood, presumablv 
perishing therein. According to the 
Greek, he would die six years earlier; 
but the Samaritan ends not Methuse- 
lah only, but Jared and Lamech also, 
with the Flood. 

Again, from the Exodus to the 
birth of Abraham, according to the 
Hebrew, is 292 years. The Greek 
lengthens this period immensely and 
makes 1072 years. The Samaritan 
agrees with the Greek except in one 
particular, and gives 942. Tt must be 
admitted that the Hebrew presents 
some curious anomalies. Thus, Shem 
outlives Abraham, his eighth de- 
scendant, by 35 years: and is for 50 
vears contemporary with Jacob and 
Esau, his descendants of the tenth 
generation. Still. as the chronology 
is so largely artificial, it is needless 
to pursue such points in our inquiry. 


A CR 


Abraham was 75 years old at his 
“Call,” and from the Call of Abraham 
to the Exodus was a period of 430 
years, or 425 according to some an- 
cient reckonings. Some chronologers 
have added 60 years to Terah’s age 
at the Birth of Abraham, but without 
satisfactory reason; and some mod- 
ern writers have lengthened the pe- 
riod from Abraham to the Exodus 
and made it 645 years, in defiance of 
all ancient authorities. But accord- 
ing to the plain reckoning we find:— 


From the Hebrew Greek Sam. 
Creation to the Deluge. 1656 2262 1307 
Deluge to Birth of Abra- 


PANU cso. agus sie dice? 292 1072 942 
Birth of Abraham to the 
PERG OUS) a uses avane sparse 505 505 9505 


2453 3889 2754 


To these add the date of the Exodus, 
and we get:— 


Hebrew .......000. B.C. 3700 
GHEE nem areas mays sureties 5086 
Samaritan vers icv vee cues 4001 
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Add on the present date Anno Do- 
mini, and deduct one for the inclusive 
reckoning (there being no year 0, 

i 1 immediately following B.C. 
1), and we find that the on-coming 
year of Creation would be:— 


PGbreW? maniaudca cueeins 5615 
Greek 


It would thus appear that the Ma- 
sonic date 5916 Anno Lucis is the 
closest possible approximation to the 
chronology obtained from the most 
ancient Pentateuchal records and the 
most recent modern historical investi- 
gation. The inconsistency between 
the Greek and Hebrew dates given 
here and those given above is due to 
the fact that both chronologies, espe- 
cially the Greek, greatly lengthen the 
period of the Judges and the Mon- 
archy. The Hebrew recovers some 
of the error later by shortening the 
Persian period. But the fact remains 
that, on the authority of the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, combined with recent 
Egyptology, the date Anno Lucis 5916 
is abundantly justified. 


—The Freemason (London). 
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“Let me be a | 
set me be a 
To the faults 


Just a little 
Let me serve 
Those that I 


“ 


Let me be a 

When tempta 
uet me strive 
To be all tha 


ittle kinder, 
ittle blinder, 
of those about me, 


Let me praise a little more; 
Let me be when I am weary, 


it more cheery 
a little better 
am striving for.” 


ittle braver 

tion bids me waver, 
a little harder 

I should be. 


Let me be a 


ittle meeker 


With the brother that is weaker, 


Let me think 
And a little 1 


more of my neighbor 


ess of me.” . 
—Temple Topics. 


Installation of Officers of St. John’s 
Lodge, Concepcion 


Charles H. Gee 


HE installation of Officers of St. 
John’s Lodge is always an oc- 
casion to which the brethren in 
the far south look forward, 
many coming long distances to at- 
tend; but this year there was an ad- 
ditional inducement, as their District 
Grand Master was to appear in per- 
son, to hold a District Grand Lodge 
and to preside at the ceremony of in- 
stallation. 
Notice having been received 

he had left Valparaiso, en ni Be 
the south, the train in which he was 
journeying being timed to arrive in 
Concepcion at 9 a. m. on the 9th of 
September, the commission appointed 
to receive him on his arrival were 
caused considerable anxiety on learn- 
ing that an accident had occurred 
during the night, and that no definite 
word could be obtained as to when 
the train would reach its destination. 
However, at about mid-day advice 
was received to the effect that the 
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train might be expected to reach 
Concepcion between 6 and 7 p. m. 
This information proved to be well 
founded, for at 6.40 p. m. the com- 
mission had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing the D. G. M., finding him hale and 
hearty, after having been held up for 
some ten hours on the line, the jour- 
ney from Valparaiso to Concepcion 
having been accomplished in 36% 
hours. Having been conducted to his 
hotel, arrangements were made for 
an automobile to convey him to the 
Lodge, which was reached at 8.45 
p.m. Very shortly after a District 
Grand Lodge was opened and the fol- 
lowing officers were installed: 

Wor. Wm. Day, D. G. Marshal; 
Wor. D. C. James, D. G. J. D.; Wor. 
Willie G. Brower, D. G. J. S.; Wor. 
Charles H. Gee, D. G. Pursuivant. 

The D. G. M. then referred to the 
duties of the newly installed officers, 
after which the D. G. Lodge was 
closed in due form, and the D. G. M. 
having retired the W. M. of St. John’s 
Lodge opened his Lodge and received 
the visiting Brethren and Commis- 
sions from the several local Chilean 
Lodges, there being present represen- 
tatives from the Grand Lodge of 
England, the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land, and the Grand Lodge of Chile. 

The W. M. then informed the 
brethren that the D. G. M. was in the 
ante-room, with his suite, and direct- 
ed the Marshal, accompanied by the 
Deacons, to repair to the ante-room, 
and to inform the D. G. M. and his 
suite that St. John’s Lodge was pre- 
pared to receive them. They then 
entered the Lodge, being announced 
by the District Grand Marshal, and 
were received with the honors due to 
their rank, and the D. G. M. took the 
East and appointed the members of 
his suite to occupy the West and 
South, and the Secretary’s and Mar- 
shal’s stations, and proceeded to in- 
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stal the following officers elected for 
the ensuing Masonic year. 

Wor. Charles H. Gee, D. G. P., W. 
M.; William H. Cearns, 8. W.; 
Charles F. Brown, J. W.; John G. 
Middleton, Treasurer; William E. F. 
Jones, Secretary; Wor. David C. 
James, D. G. J. D., Chaplain; Samuel 
Mathews, Marshal; Albert E. Jones, 
S. D.; Benjamin Giles, J. D.; Thomas 
E. Smith, S. S.; James S. Cumming, 
J. S.; Joseph D. Bullemer, Tyler. 

These officers having been duly in- 
stalled, the W. M. thanked the D. G. 
M. for the imposing manner in which 
he had carried out the ceremony of in- 
stallation, and all rose to accord him 
the public honors. The D. G. M. re- 
plied in a neat and telling speech, ex- 
pressing the pleasure it always af- 
forded him to come amongst the 
brethren of St. John’s Lodge. He al- 
so spoke in Spanish thanking the 
Chilean P. Ms. and brethren for their 
kindness in assisting at the meeting. 
The Masters of the Chilean Lodges 
responded for their respective lodges, 
saying how gratified they were to 
meet our distinguished D. G. M., who 
had received the highest honor that 
could be conferred upon any brother 
outside of Massachusetts. 

This brought the ceremony to a 
close, and the lodge having been 
closed in due and ancient form, the 
brethren repaired to the Banquet 
Hall, where an excellent repast was 
served. After doing ample justice to 
the good things set before them, the 
W. M. proposed the toast of the even- 
ing, namely that of the M. W. Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts and of its 
D.G. M. 

On R. W. Bro. Urquhart respond- 
ing he drew attention to the fact that 
he was representing one of the most 
Illustrious Grand Masters that had 
ever ruled the destinies of the G. L. 
of Massachusetts, and said that those 
who had followed his work for the 
last two years, and had read accounts 
of the Grand Lodge proceedings, 
would no doubt agree with him. He 
also referred to the valuable assist- 
ance that had been rendered him by 
the Grand Secretary in connection 
with the work in the Chile District 


and also to the fact that the brethren 
of St. John’s Lodge should feel hon- 
ored in having as their proxy to 
Grand Lodge Wor. Wm. S. Heath, a 
P. M. of St. John’s Lodge of Boston. 

The toast of the Grand Lodge of 
Chile was given by Wor. Wm. Day, D. 
G. Marshal, who in a few well chosen 
remarks alluded to the good feeling 
existing between the Chilean Lodges 
and St. John’s. The brethren then 
rose and sang the first verse of the 
Chilean National anthem. On behalf 
of the native lodges the Masters of 
Fraternidad No. 2 & Paz & Concordia 
No. 18 responded. Bro. Concha the 
W. M. of Paz & Concordia in the 
course of a stirring speech referred 
to the brotherly love that existed 
among them and alluded to the good 
work done by the Massachusetts 
brethren, and he also referred to the 
Blas Cuevas School, of which the D. 
G. M. R. W. Bro. Urquhart is the 
president, and said it was an example 
of what foreign brethren could do in 
the cause of Freemasonry in Chile in 
educating the masses, and remarked 
that he was glad that the sum of 
$81.00 had been collected at the meet- 
ing to assist this benevolent Institu- 
tion. 

The W. M. of Esmeralda Lodge No. 
30, working under the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Lodge of Chile, then pre- 
sented an illuminated Diploma to the 

G. M., he having been elected an 
honorary member of that Lodge, and 
said that he hoped that the fraternal 
feelings existing between the lodges 
meeting in Concepcion would con- 
tinue to prevail in the future as in the 
past. 

Wor. D. C. James P. M., then rose 
and paid a high tribute to the retir- 
ing Master and Officers for the effi- 
cient work they had done in the past 
year. At the drinking of this toast 
the brethren sang “For they are jolly 
good fellows.” Other toasts were 
proposed and responded to, inter- 
spersed by a musical entertainment, 
Bros. Pearey, Smith and McGee be- 
ing especially appreciated. 

The meeting closed at 2 a. m., the 
brethren joining in singing the Na- 
tional anthem and Auld Lang Syne. 


Rev. John Murray~ 


Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
1805-1807, 1809, 1810. 


Rey. John Murray 


MONG the Reverend brethren 
who have served the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts as 
chaplains the name of John 
Murray stands among the foremost 
to attract our attention. 

John Murray was born December 
10, 1741, in the town of Alton, Hamp- 
shire, England. His father was an 
Episcopalian, his Mother a Presby- 
terian. His parents were very relig- 
ious and the boy was brought up un- 
der the most strict rules of conduct. 
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In the opinion of his father pleasure 
of life and sin were synonymous. The 
boy was remarkable for his intelli- 
gence which according to the follow- 
ing story was manifested at a very 
early age. The incident as related by 
himself is as follows: 

*« * = “My mother believed, as most 
good women then believed, that hus- 
bands ought to have the direction, es- 
pecially in concerns of such vast im- 
portance, as to involve the future well- 
being of their children, and of course 
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it was agreed, that I should receive 
from the hands of an Episcopalian 
minister, the rite of private baptism; 
and as this ordinance, in this private 
manner, is not administered, except 
the infant is supposed in danger of go- 
ing out of the world in an unregene- 
rate state, before it can be brought to 
the church, I take for granted I was, 
by my apprehensive parents, believed 
in imminent danger; yet through suc- 
ceeding years, I seemed almost ex- 
empt from the casualities of child- 
hood. I am told that my parents, 
and grand parents, had much joy in 
me, that I never broke their rest nor 
disturbed their repose not even in 
weaning, that I was a healthy, good 
humored child, of ruddy complexion, 
and that the equality of my disposi- 
tion became proverbial. I found the 
use of my feet before I had completed 
my first year, but the gift of utter- 
ance was still postponed. I was hard- 
ly two years old, when I had a sister 
born; this sister was presented at the 
baptismal font, and, according to the 
custom in our Church, I was carried 
to be received, that is, all who are 
privately baptized, must, if they live, 
be publicly received in the congrega- 
tion. The priest took me in his arms, 
and having prayed, according to the 
form made use of on such occasions, 
I articulated, with an audible voice, 
Amen. The congregation were as- 
tonished, and I have frequently heard 
my parents say, this was the first 
word I ever uttered, and that a long 
time elapsed, before I could distinctly 
articulate any other.” 

It is almost painful to read the 
story of the discipline of young Mur- 
ray during his childhood. It was 
enough to crush all the brightness 
and cheerfulness out of life. The rou- 
tine of a day is given by him as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt was my father’s constant prac- 
tise, so long as his health would per- 
mit, to quit his bed, winter as well as 
summer, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing; a large portion of this time, thus 
redeemed from sleep, was devoted to 
private prayers, and meditations. At 


6 o'clock the family were summoned, 
and I, as the eldest son, was or- 
dered into my closet, for the purpose 
of private devotion. My father, how- 
ever, did not go with me, and I did 
not always pray; I was not always in 
a praying frame; but the deceit, 
which I was thus reduced to the ne- 
cessity of practising, was an addi- 
tional torture to my laboring mind. 
After the family were collected, it 
was my part to read a chapter 
in the bible; then followed a 
long and fervent prayer by my 
father; breakfast succeeded, when the 
children being sent to school, the 
business of the day commenced. In 
the course of the day, my father, as 
I believe, never omitted his private 
devotions, and, in the evening, the 
whole family were again collected, the 
children examined, our faults re- 
corded, and I, as an example to the 
rest, especially chastised. My father 
rarely passed by an offence, without 
marking it by such punishment as 
his sense of duty awarded; and when 
my tearful mother interceded for me, 
he would respond to her entreaties 
in the language of Solomon, ‘If thou 
beat him with a rod, he shall not die;’ 
the Bible was again introduced, and 
the day closed by prayer. Sunday 
was a day much to be dreaded in our 
family; we were all awakened at 
early dawn, private devotions at- 
tended, breakfast hastily dismissed, 
shutters closed, no light but from the 
back part of the house, no noise could 
bring any part of the family to the 
window, not a syllable was uttered 
upon secular affairs; every one who 
could read, children and domestics, 
had their allotted chapters. Family 
prayer succeeded, after which, Bax- 
ter’s Saint’s Everlasting Rest was as- 
signed to me, my mother all the time 
in terror lest the children should be 
an interruption. At last the bell sum- 
moned us to Church, whither in sol- 
emn order we proceeded; I close to 
my father who admonished me to 
look straight forward, and not let my 
eyes wander after vanity. At church, 
I was fixed at his elbow, compelled 
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to kneel when he kneeled, stand when 
he stood, to find the Psalm, Epistle, 
Gospel and collects for the day, and 
any instance of inattention was vigi- 
lantly marked, and unrelentingly 
punished. When I returned from 
church, I was ordered to my closet; 
and when I came forth, the chapter, 
from which the preacher had taken 
his text, was read, and I was then 
questioned respecting the sermon, a 
part of which I could generally re- 
peat. Dinner, as breakfast, was 
taken in silent haste, after which we 
were not suffered to walk, even in 
the garden, but every one must either 
read, or hear reading, until the bell 
gave the signal for afternoon service, 
from which we returned to private 
devotion, to reading, to catechising. 
to examination, and long family 
prayer, which closed the most labori- 
ous day of the week.” 

When John Murray was about 
eleven years old his family removed 
to Ireland. Here he came under the 
influence of the Methodists. With 
this religion he was “greatly enam- 
oured.” The singing at the service 
and the gathering of the young people 
was much more cheerful than what 
he had experienced before. In the 
course of his twelfth year his father 
was overtaken with a heavy calamity ; 
his house and almost everything he 
poEere were laid in ashes. 

ssistance was provided = 
ternal grandmother of ate Spstis 
he became much attached; devoting 
a large part of his time to her com- 
pany.: This pleasant experience lasted 
but a short time as his father found 
it necessary to remove to another 
town where John immediately at- 
tracted the attention of the resident 
clergyman who desired to take him 
into his home to be prepared for col- 
lege after which he proposed to send 
him to Trinity College, Dublin. His 
father refused consent, fearing it 
would endanger his “spiritual inter- 
est.” This was the second instance 
where the conscience of the father 
deprived the son of opportunity that 
would have advanced his material 


prosperity. The first was a chance to 
inherit property of a deceased grand- 
father in France. This depended on 
recanting of the English Church, by 
his grandmother which by the advice 
of his father she refused to do. As 
John advanced in years he com- 
mended the action of his father in 
this business. 

We are not informed of the nature 
of the business in which young Mur- 
ray entered. It was something under 
the eye of his father who was deter- 
mined that he should not be exposed 
to the temptation of the world. 

The record of Murray’s life for sev- 
eral years is a monotonous account 
of praying and preaching which he 
began informally at an early age. 
There were times when his nature re- 
volted from a religious life so strenu- 
ous and he found relaxation in the 
society of his friends. 

While Murray was a young man 
his father died and he determined to 
start out in the world on his own ac- 
count. He determined to go to Eng- 
land. He was opposed strongly by 
his mother and others, especially by 
a family who had shown him great 
affection and with whom he was 
urged to make his home and fill the 
place of a deceased son. This bene- 
factor furnished him with a liberal 
sum of money on their parting. His 
trip to London was interrupted by 
delays in Bristol and Bath where he 
spent some time with congenial re- 
ligious acquaintances. Arriving in 
London he came under the influence 
of another sort and it was not lone 
before he gave himself up to a new 
life. He says: * “Every day I was 
more and more distinguished; but it 
was by those, whose neglect of me 
would have been a mercy; by their 
nominal kindness T was made to taste 
of pleasures, to which I had before 
been a stranger, and those pleasures 
were eagerly zested. I became what 
is called very good company, and I 
resolved to see, and become ac- 
quainted with life; yet I determined, 
my knowledge of the town, and its 
pleasures, should not affect my stand- 
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ing in the religious world. But I was 
miserably deceived; gradually, my 
former habits seemed to fade from 
my recollection. To my new con- 
nections I gave, and received from 
them, what I then believed pleasure, 
without alloy. Of music and dancing, 
I was very fond, and I delighted in 
convivial parties; Vaux-hall, the play- 
houses, were charming; I had never 
known life before. It is true, my 
secret Mentor sometimes embittered 
my enjoyments; the precepts, the ex- 
ample of my father stared me in the 
face; the secret sigh of my bosom 
arose, as I mournfully reflected on 
what I had lost. But I had not suf- 
ficient resolution to retrace my steps; 
indeed I had little leisure. I was in 
a perpetual round of company; I was 
intoxicated with pleasure; I was in- 
vited into one society, and another, 
until there was hardly a society in 
London, of which I was not a member. 
How long this life of dissipation 
would have lasted, had not my re- 
sources failed, I know not.” 

This life continued until his money 
was all expended when he awakened 
to a sense of his condition. He 
dropped his wordly associates, se- 
cured employment, gradually paid his 
debts and returned to the society of 
religious people and the duties of a 
religious life. This change brought 
him acquaintance with a beautiful 
lady, the sister of a church friend, 
to whom he was married after several 
months’ delay and the strenuous op- 
position of the young woman’s grand- 
father with whom she lived. The 
grandfather exhibited his displeasure 
by bestowing on another the fortune 
he had intended for her. 

The marriage was the union of two 
congenial souls but was not destined 
to last long. A child was born only 
to survive a year. Soon after this 
the wife was removed and Murray 
was left alone burdened with debts 
and forsaken by friends for soon af- 
ter his marriage he and his wife had 
become interested in the religious 
teachings of Relly, a liberal preacher, 
who advocated the doctrines of the 


Universalist. To follow Relly was to 
cut themselves off from the friend- 
ship of all their church associates. 

The prolonged sickness of Murray’s 
wife occasioned expense and debts 
that he was unable to meet. The for- 
bearance of his creditors became ex- 
hausted and at last he was taken by 
writ and “borne to a_ spunging- 
house.” He was so much discouraged 
that he found, in the expected seclu- 
sion “a kind of melancholy pleasure.” 
He refused sustenance and would 
have no bed as a “bed must be paid 
for’ and he was penniless. He slept 
on the floor of a room hung with 
cob-webs. He relates his experience 
as follows: 

* = & “The barred windows admit- 
ted just enough light to announce the 
return of day; soon after which, the 
keeper unlocked the door, and in a 
surly manner, asked me how I did? 
Indifferent, sir, I replied. ‘By G—, I 
think so! but, sir, give me leave to 
tell you, I am not indifferent, and if 
you do not very soon settle with your 
creditors, I shall take the liberty to 
lodge you in Newgate. I keep no- 
body in my house that does not spend 
anything, damn-me. I cannot keep 
house, and pay rent, and taxes for 
nothing. When a gentleman behaves 
civil, I behave civil; but, damn-me, if 
they are sulky, why then, do ye see, 
I can be sulky too; so sir, you had bet- 
ter tell me what you intend to do?’ 
Nothing. ‘Nothing? Damn-me, that’s 
a good one; then, by G—, you shall 
soon see I will do something, that you 
will not very well like.’ He then 
turned upon his heel, drew the door 
with a vengeance, and double-locked 
it. Soon after this, his helpmate pre- 
sented herself, and began to apolo- 
gize for her husband; said he was very 
quick; hoped I would not be offended, 
for he was a very good man in the 
main; that she believed there never 
was a gentleman in that house (and 
she would be bold to say, there had 
been good gentlemen there. as in any 
house in London) who had ever any 
reason to complain of his conduct. He 
would wait upon any of my friends, to 
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whom I should think fit to send him, 
and do all in his power to make mat- 
ters easy; ‘And if you please, sir, you 
are welcome to come down into the 
parlor and breakfast with me.’ And 
pray, my good lady, where are you to 
get your pay? ‘O, I will trust to that, 
sir; I am sure you are a gentleman; 
do sir, come down and breakfast; you 
will be better after breakfast. Bless 
your soul, sir, why there have been 
hundreds, who settled their affairs, 
and did very well afterwards.’ I was 
prevailed upon to go down to break- 
fast. There was, in the centre of the 
entry, a door half way up, with long 
spikes ; every window was barred 
with iron; escape was impossible; 
and indeed I had no wish to escape; 
a kind of mournful insensibility per- 
vaded my soul, for which I was not 
then disposed to account, but which 
I have since regarded as an instance 
of divine goodness, calculated to pre- 
serve my little remains of health, as 
well as that reason, which had fre- 
quently tottered in its seat. To the 
impertinent prattle of the female 
turnkey I paid no attention, but hast- 
ily swallowing a cup of tea, I retired 
to my prison. This irritated her; 
she expected I would have tarried be- 
low, and as is the custom, summoned 
my friends, who, whether they did 
anything for my advantage or not, 
would by calling for punch, wine, etc., 
unquestionably contribute to the ad- 
vantage of the house. But as I made 
no proposal of the kind, nor indeed 
ever intended so to do, they saw it 
was improbable they should reap any 
benefit by or from me; and having 
given me a plentiful share of abuse, 
and appearing much provoked, that 
they could not move me to anger, 
they were preparing to carry me to 
Newgate, there to leave me among 
other poor, desperate debtors; and 
their determination being thus fixed, 
IT was at liberty to continue in my 
gloomy apartment; and, what I es- 
teemed an especial favor, to remain 
there uninterrupted. I received no 
invitation either to dinner, tea, or 
supper; they just condescended to in- 


form me, when they came to lock me 
in, that I should have another lodging 
the ensuing night; to which I made 
no reply. My spirits, however, sunk 
in the prospect of Newgate. There, I 
was well informed, I could not be 
alone; there I knew, my associates 
would many of them be atrocious of- 
fenders, and I was in truth immeasur- 
ably distressed.” 

He was relieved from his embarrass- 
ing situation by his deceased wife’s 
brother and established in business 
by means of which he finally was 
freed from debt. 

The death of his wife appears to 
have preyed on the mind of Murray 
and prevented him from finding com- 
fort in any occupation or society. He 
was sick of the world and hoped for 
death. At this time he met a gentle- 
man from America. He became in- 
terested in the description of the 
country and its people and of the 
peace and plenty which they en- 
joyed. He determined to go to 
America. His mother and other 
relatives tried to change his mind 
but without avail. He engaged 
passage on a Brig, the “Hand in 
Hand,” sailing for New York. He 
went on board the vessel July 21, 
1770, on the following morning she 
sailed. When within about three 
days’ sail of New York, they met a 
vessel bound for England, the captain 
of which was questioned respecting 
the state of public affairs in America. 
The Americans had some time be- 
fore entered into a non-importation 
agreement. The owner of the mer- 
chandise on the “Hand in Hand” ap- 
pears to have been on board. He was 
anxious regarding the delivery of his 
property and when he was informed 
that the merchants of Philadelphia 
had given up the non-importing 
agreement he directed the captain to 
proceed to that port. 

When they were near enough to 
take on a pilot, he informed them that 
the reverse of their first information 
was true. To make sure in the mat- 
ter their course was continued to 
Philadelphia. It was in the month of 
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September when they arrived in Dela- 
ware. Murray was enchanted with 
the country as he was surprised at 
the magnitude of Philadelphia when 
he reached it, as he had supposed the 
country to be a wilderness. 

The vessel resumed her trip for 
New York but struck on a bar in a 
fog which made it necessary to 
lighten the vessel; this was done by 
transferring a portion of the cargo 
to a sloop on which Murray went in 
charge of the goods. Contrary winds 
prevented the sailing of the vessel. 
There was no supply of food on the 
sloop and Murray went on shore in 
search of something to eat. This cir- 
cumstance led him into a path of in- 
fluences that compelled him to become 
a preacher, a profession that he re- 
luctantly accepted but which he suc- 
cessfully followed until the end of his 


ife. 

Without attempting to follow John 
Murray in his various experiences be- 
fore he became chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts, we must 
briefly tell of his first church settle- 
ment. While he was searching for 
food for the sloop he came to a house 
where there was a large supply of 
fish. The owner refused to sell any 
but willingly gave him all he wanted 
but what amazed him more was the 
remark of the man who invited him 
to stay at his house, saying, “I have 
longed to see you. I have been ex- 
pecting you a long time.” 

Murray was astonished that the 
man should look upon him as a 
preacher. It appears that this man, 
named Potter, had long before become 
interested in religion, and, having the 
means to do so, had built a meeting- 
house for worship. He had not found 
any one to officiate as a permanent 
minister. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the moment he saw John Murray 
he was satisfied the right man had 
come. After considerable reflection 
Brother Murray decided to remain. 
insisting that he should preach with- 
out salary and work on the farm in 
return for his board. His reputation 
as a preacher rapidly spread and he 


was obliged to respond to calls to 
preach in many places, notably in 
New York City and Philadelphia. 

His teachings were not acceptable 
to the regular clergy and many of 
them used their influence to injure 
the young preacher. In the autumn 
of 1772 he made his first visit to New 
England. He preached in Newport 
where he drew large audiences by the 
novelty and reasonableness of the doc- 
trine he advocated. He made enemies 
of many of the clergy. 

Following this visit he returned to 
Philadelphia preaching there and in 
many other places coming again to 
Newport, Providence and other New 
England towns. On the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1773, he took seat in a stage for 
Boston, where he arrived late in the 


ay. 

On the evening of October 30, 1773, 
he preached his first sermon in Boston 
in the hall of a factory. From Boston 
he went to Newburyport, then to 
Portsmouth, and returned again to 
Boston where he preached in Faneuil 
Hall. He was urged to remain in Bos- 
ton, but felt called upon to return to 
his patron Potter, preaching at many 
places on his way. In September, 
1774, he was again in Boston. In 
1775 he was invited to become a chap- 
lain in the Revolutionary Army. 
George Washington honored him with 
marked and uniform attention. Af- 
ter retiring from the Army he was 
chosen as pastor of a new society in 
Gloucester. His presence in that 
town was strenuously opposed by the 
members of the regular church and 
he was summoned before a committee 
of safety who expressed their desire 
for him to leave the town. He 
preached his first sermon in a small 
church that was erected for him in 
Gloucester, on Christmas Day, of 
1780. Mr. Murray not being ordained 
by the regular ministers was looked 
upon as an intruder upon their rights 
and to the great astonishment of the 
new church their goods were seized 
by an officer and sold at auction. The 
church commenced action for in- 
fringement of rights. It was not un- 
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til June, 1786, that a conclusive ver- 
dict in their favor was obtained. 

In 1788 Brother Murray embarked 
for England. Arriving at London he 
found his venerable parent in the en- 
joyment of a fine green old age. He 
preached at many places in England. 
On his return to America he was in 
the society of Ex-President John 
Adams and lady. On Wednesday, 
October 23, 1793, John Murray was 
installed in the Universal Meeting- 
house in Boston on North Bennet 
Street. It is said that “Perhaps no 
congregation were ever more unani- 
mous and more perfectly satisfied 
with their pastor of their election, 
than were the people” of this so- 
ciety, and “perhaps no minister was 
ever more unfeignedly attached to 
the people of his charge than was the 
long-wandering preacher.” 

We have few particulars regarding 
the connection of Brother Murray 
with the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 


setts as chaplain. He was first ap- 
pointed by Grand Master Isaiah 
Thomas in 1805 with four others for 
Massachusetts Districts and two for 
the Maine district, John Murray being 
the first named in the list. He was 
again appointed by Grand Master 
Thomas in 1806, 1809, 1810 and by 
Grand Master Timothy Bigelow in 
1807. 

We are unable to state where John 
Murray received the Masonic degrees. 
Past Grand Master John T. Heard 
says of him, that as a Mason he ‘‘was 
devoted and zealous.” 

The records of Columbian lodge 
record that he was present and made 
a prayer at the dedication of Masonic 
Hall on Ann St., now North Street, 
June 24, 1800. 

In 1809 he was seized with a pa- 
ralysis which interrupted his regular 
labor, but, his life was prolonged un- 
til September 3, 1815, when he quietly 
passed away. 


cA Day in London 


By- Wor. Bro. O. H. Bate 


HE Quatuor Coronati Lodge, No. 

© 2076, arranges a summer out- 
ing for its members, including 

those of the Correspondence 
Circle, in June or July of each year. 
These outings usually last from 
Thursday afternoon until Sunday 
evening, and during the series of 
them many interesting places have 
been visited. In 1916 it was felt that 
an outing of the ordinary nature 
could not well be held, and it was de- 
cided to spend Friday, June 23rd, in 
seeing, by kind permission of the 
owners, some of the halls of the City 
Livery Companies, and also some of 
the London churches. The brethren 


assembled at 10.30 a. m. at the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, Water Lane, close 
to Printing House Square and not 
far from Blackfrairs’ “Underground” 
Station. It was a surprise to some of 
us to find a dispensary in active op- 
eration on the premises, from it we 
went upstairs to the large hall and 
reception room. The hall is a fine 
room, hung with portraits of Masters 
of the Company and several of the 
English Sovereigns, among them 
James I., Charles I., Anna and Vic- 
toria; but the most attractive object 
in it is a large and beautiful chestnut 
coffer, dated 1668. What attracted 
most attention in the reception room 
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was a portrait of Mary Queen of 
Scots, painted by someone unknown 
between 1720 and 1740, and presented 
to the Company in 1862; above it 
hangs a portrait of her son, James 
VI. and I. In the same room there 
hangs an appointment by Charles II. 
in favor of two members of the Com- 
pany, decorated with a wealth of il- 
lumination, such as would be looked 
for in vain on similar documents of 
later date. The Hall stands on the 
site of the Blackfrairs’ Monastery, 
and, like the next one which we were 
to see, was built not long after the 
Great Fire. A short walk brought us 
to Stationers’ Hall, in Stationers’ 
Court, just off Ave Maria Lane and 
close to its junction with Paternoster 
Row and Amen Corner. The outer 
hall is notable for a fine oak screen, 
through which one enters, and its 
windows; those at the side contain 
portraits of Tyndale, Cranmer, Cax- 
ton and others, but a large one at the 
end is especially fine, representing 
William Caxton in his printing works 
at Westminster, showing some of his 
work to Edward IV. and his Queen; 
above there are the Company’s arms. 
A series of heraldic shields runs 
round the upper part of the hall. The 
Court Room is also a large room, 
hung with portraits, at the further 
end is a spacious alcove, called the 
Card Room, one of the portraits in 
which is that of Thomas Guy, the 
founder of Guy’s Hospital. One very 
frequently sees in books “Entered at 
Stationers’ Hall,” and in a smaller 
pannelled room we found the process 
of “entering” actually going on, and 
saw some of the registers in which 
the entries are made. 

The Guildhall was the next building 
visited, almost too well known to say 
anything about; we passed through 
the large hall, with its statuary and 
stained glass windows, to the Court of 
Aldermen, a very comfortable cham- 
ber, comfortable too was the Lord 
Mayor’s chair reported to be by those 
who took a temporary seat in it; the 
room is pannelled and its walls al- 
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most covered with coats of arms of 
past Lord Mayors, two panels only 
remaining to be filled. In the crypt 
some Roman remains are preserved, 
a cinerary urn, an amphora, etc.; in 
the walls there are still to be seen 
staircases which in the days before 
the Great Fire used to lead to the 
building above. A glance at the 
library and the newspaper room, well 
filled with readers, completed our in- 
spection. 

Almost in the shadow of the Guild- 
hall stands the Church of St. Law- 
rence Jewry, one of the many built by 
Sir Christopher Wren after the Great 
Fire, the Rector met us there to show 
us the building which is in his charge. 
Although the building itself is in the 
rennaissance style, a Gothic reredos, 
containing a mosaic of the Ascension, 
has been placed in it; the most no- 
ticeable things in the church are the 
tomb of Archbishop Fillotson, the 
pulpit by Grinling Gibbons, and the 
Lord Mayor’s pew. The latter is al- 
most square, contains special chairs 
for the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, and 
seating accommodation round it for 
about a score of others. The Lord 
Mayor attends this church in state 
every year on Michaelmas Day; be- 
fore his chair there is a table for the 
Mace, and behind it an elaborate 
wrought iron stand to receive the 
sword. The Rector took us into a 
beautiful little pannelled room (with 
a painted ceiling), which is attached 
to the church, and is evidently used 
as his sanctum; he ascribed the pos- 
session of this room by the church to 
the circumstance that after the Great 
Fire the parish had a very judicious 
and tactful churchwarden, who, when 
going to see Sir Christopher Wren 
about the building, took him a new 
hat, and who when consultations were 
necessary, invited Sir Christopher to 
dinner to meet a few of the principal 
parishioners and discuss matters, 
this churchwarden must, he thinks, 
have managed to secure the room for 
his church. In this room there is one 
object which dates back beyond the 
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Great Fire, a picture of St. Law- 
rence on the gridiron, believed to have 
been given by the Girdlers’ Company, 
of which the Saint is the patron; 
there is also an old grandfather clock, 
which the Rector, in reply to a ques- 
tion, said originally cost £8; he 
promptly declined an offer of that 
sum now. 

The next adjournment was to the 
Cannon Street Hotel for lunch, at 
which about 100 sat down, this was 
probably the largest number present 
at any time during the day, the num- 
ber varied a good deal, as several 
brethren could only afford time for 
portion of the itinerary. After lunch 
we crossed Cannon Street to the 
Church of St. Swithin, London Stone, 
a square building, with a shallow 
octagonal dome, the interior of which 
Is painted blue and dotted with stars, 
reminding one somewhat of some Ma- 
Sonic temples. The London Stone, 
which is now built into the wall of the 
church, Stood for centuries on the op- 
posite side of Cannon Street, Stowe, 
in his “Chronicle,” says that it was 
there in King Athelstane’s reign, in 
modern times it was removed to the 
northern side of the street previously 
being placed in its present position. 
There is a tradition, believed to be un- 
reliable, that the stone was the point 
from which the Roman roads started, 
but however that may be, it has been 
a familiar object to Londoners for at 
least a thousand years. 

The Hall of the Vintners’ Company, 
one of the twelve great Companies, 
was the next object of attention; this 
is quite a modern building, but 
worthy of its owners, it is in Upper 
Thames Street. The main hall is a 
fine room, pannelled in (1_ believe) 
mahogany ; a tablet in it records that 
in 1363 the Master, Alderman Sir 
Henry Pickard, who had been Lord 
Mayor seven years previously, enter- 
tained at one time five Kings: Ed- 
ward III. of England, David of Scot- 
land, John of France, Waldemar II. 
of Denmark, and Amadeus VI. of Cy- 
prus. In a corridor leading to a 


smaller room there hangs a fifteenth 
century pall of cloth of gold and vel- 
vet which was used in old times at the 
funerals of members of the Com- 
pany; it is embroidered with two 
scenes from the life of St. Martin of 
Tours, figures of death, each bearing 
a motto, the arms of the Company 
and those of the donor. In the same 
corridor there is an old piece of 
tapestry showing St. Martin sharing 
his coat with a beggar and St. Dun- 
stan surprised while saying mass 
by hearing angels’ voices. In this 
and one of the other Halls the kitchen 
was inspected, and the appliances 
there tended to confirm what one had 
heard as to the sumptuousness of 
Companies’ dinners. To view the 
next Halls it was necessary for the 
party to divide, some going to that of 
Innholders’ Company, others to that 
of the Tallowchandlers’ Company. The 
latter, which is on Dowgate Hill, was 
built in 1672, repaired and enlarged 
in 1871; the main hall, as usual, holds 
a number of portraits, among them 
those of William III. and Mary II., 
they are along one side of the hall, 
the greater part of the other side is 
taken up by stained glass windows, 
most of which could not be seen, be- 
ing boarded up, presumably as a pro- 
tection against Zeppelin bombs. A 
parlor adjoining the hall bears an in- 
scription that it was wainscotted at 
the expense of Sir Joseph Sheldon, 
Lord Mayor in 1675. 

One other of Wren’s churches was 
seen, that of St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
an almost square building, but the 
length rather greater than the 
breadth, it has a high dome (with 
lantern), supported by 12 ornate pil- 
lars, two further pillars support the 
roof to the west of the dome. The 
church is more decorated than many 
of Wren’s are, and contains a good 
carved pulpit. 

From St. Stephen’s it was but a 
stone’s throw to the Mansion House, 
where tea awaited the party at 5 
o’clock. The Lord Mayor was unable 
to be present to receive his guests, 
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but the brethren were able to wander 
through the reception rooms admir- 
ing their cantents, especially the pic- 
tures; the Mace and Sword were put 
out for inspection, and there was a 
goodly array of gold cups, tankards, 
etc., on the tables. The tea at the 
close of the day’s wanderings was 
much appreciated, for from the Man- 
sion House we each wended our sev- 
eral ways. Those present all ap- 
peared to enjoy the day they had 
spent together, and one or two breth- 


ren were noticed taking notes so that 
they might recount their experiences 
to their several Lodges. On the af- 
ternoon before the outing the W. M. 
and Wardens of the Lodge had been 
“At Home” to its members at the new 
premises in Great Queen Street, and 
on the evening after it (St. John’s 
Day) there was the usual meeting of 
the Lodge, when Bro. E. H. Dring, 
P.M., completed a paper on the Trac- 
ing Board. 
—The Masonic Journal. 


cA Woman’s Criticism 


HERE are many women as 

well as many men who fail to 
be appreciate the true character 
ESSSS of the Masonic Institution. 
They pass an unfavorable judgment 
upon the Fraternity because they 
misapprehend the aims and purposes 
of the organization. If they were bet- 
ter informed as to the principles and 
work of Freemasonry, they would 
have a changed feeling in regard to 
it, and might approve where now they 
condemn. 

Women are specially liable to make 
two mistakes in regard to the Ma- 
sonic organization, and these mis- 
takes lead to a good deal of adverse 
criticism. In the first place they as- 
sociate Freemasonry with convivial- 
ity and regard a Masonic Lodge as a 
place where brethren meet for eating 
and drinking, and for a good time 
generally. This misapprehension is 
not easily overcome. It causes many 
a wife, sister and mother, to speak 
disparagingly of the Order, and to 
express regret when husband, brother 
or son, enters within its lines. Wo- 
men who thus show disfavor to the 


Fraternity are misinformed. They 
magnify what is an accessory of the 
organization instead of its main feat- 
ure. Perhaps they have not been told 
as they might have been told of the 
serious elements pervading the Ma- 
sonic system and of the moral teach- 
ings made most prominent in the 
ceremonies which engage the atten- 
tion of brethren in the Lodge. A 
better knowledge of the order of pro- 
cedure at Masonic meetings would 
make evident the fact that frivolity 
and feasting do not hold the first 
place on such occasions. 

A second misapprehension which 
women not well informed as to the 
character and purposes of Freema- 
sonry are liable to cherish has respect 
to the practical workings of the insti- 
tution. They regard it as estab- 
lished to confer material benefits on 
its members—to help them in busi- 
ness or otherwise, in the ordinary 
affairs of life—and when these bene- 
fits are not apparent, they are in- 
clined to criticise and to blame the 
Fraternity. A correspondent writing 
to the London Free Press, not long 
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ago, refers to a statement that he 
overheard coming from the lips of a 
Mason’s wife who was reflecting 
severely upon Freemasonry, because, 
as she said, “it had not benefited her 
husband in any shape, manner or 
form.” The indictment was one of 
grave character, and the lady being 
requested to explain just what she 
meant, made reply to this effect: 
That her husband had not been bene- 
fited in his business to any appreci- 
able extent by his connection with the 
Order. Evidently this woman, as the 
correspondent of the Press goes on to 
say, held to the opinion that Free- 
masonry was intended to increase the 
sales of her husband in his business, 
being ignorant of the fact apparently 
that in his application for admission 
the husband had subscribed to a docu- 
ment, wherein he affirmed that mer- 
cenary motives were not influencing 
him in seeking initiation into the 
Order. In all likelihood the husband 
had never made her acquainted with 
the aims and objects of Freemasonry. 
Many Masons’ wives misjudge and 
condemn the Order simply because 
they have not been taken into the con- 
fidence of their husbands, respective- 
ly, in regard to the character and ob- 
jects of the Institution. They would 
regard it very differently, perhaps 
if they were told that it was not a 
beneficial organization, and that. it 
seeks to gather a membership who 
shall be doers of good rather than 
recipients. : 


The best service that can be done in 
disabusing the minds of both men and 
women of the prejudices erroneously 
entertained against the Masonic In- 
stitution is to represent it as a be- 
nign force in the community—an es- 
tablished agency for uplifting and 
blessing mankind, its own members, 
and those outside its lines. Let it be 
known in the home and elsewhere 
that Freemasonry is not a bond of 
selfishness, by means of which a se- 
lect few advance their own material 
interests, being thus preferred in 
business or in politics, but is rather 
an Association of brethren who cher- 
ish high moral purposes, and who de- 
sire to help those weaker than them- 
selves to obtain some of the treasures 
a contribute most to the zest of 
ife. 

If we can but heighten the empha- 
sis on the moral features of Freema- 
sonry; if we can controvert success- 
fully the common thought that it is a 
Beneficial Order, we shall accomplish 
something in reducing criticism on 
the part of those who stand outside 
of the organization, while we shall 
present the noblest form of incite- 
ment to its members to live and act 
as true Masons. Freemasonry re- 


garded from a right point of view be- 
comes attractive as a powerful in- 
strumentality to advance the inter- 
ests of truth and righteousness, and 
to bless the human world. 


Note and News 


The first of a series of practical talks 
under the auspices of Palestine Command- 
ery, No. 10, K. T., Chelsea, Mass., was given 
on Wednesday night, November 8th, by 
Walter C. Wardwell, Past Commander of 
Cambridge Commandery, No. 42, K. T., 
whose subject was “Civie Pride.” 

Past Commander Wardwell was received 
with honors due his station and presented 
to Commander Harry C. Taylor by Past 
Commander William Robinson, whereupon 
courtesies were duly exchanged. 

There was a good attendance of Sir 
Knights who were deeply interested in the 
subject. Commander Wardwell’s long ex- 
perience in municipal affairs in the City of 
Cambridge as its Mayor has furnished him 
with a fund of valuable information which 
he has embodied in an address of remark- 
able interest. 

At the conclusion he was greeted with 
rounds of applause, and congratulations of 
the Sir Knights. 

Commander Harry C. Taylor in recogni- 
tion of the high regard in which Commander 
Wardwell is held, and as a slight token of 
appreciation of his attendance presented to 
him a beautiful bouquet of roses. 


St. Paul Lodge, Ayer, Mass., has the 
unique distinction of being a daylight lodge 
and holds its meetings in the afternoon. 
Its Annual Communication is an occasion 
of especial interest and always well attend- 
ed by the brethren. Its last annual meet- 
ing, held Monday, October 16th, was pre- 
ceded by a banquet. The principal business 
of the meeting was the installation of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. The installation 
was public and was conducted by Worship- 
ful Albert J. Atwood, assisted by Worship- 
ful Lawrence Morgan as Marshal, both be- 
ing Past Masters of St. Paul Lodge. 

The following are officers for 1916-1917: 
Walter H. Drury, worshipful master; Albert 
F. Parker, senior warden; Neil G. MeWil- 
liam, junior warden; Daniel W. Fletcher, 
treasurer; Daniel C. Parsons, secretary; 
Rev. George M. Howe, chaplain; J. Gardner 


Willey (P.M.), marshal; Charles W. Moore, 
and E. C. Morgan, deacons; William Hanna 
and Joseph A. Donnelly, stewards; Frederic 
H. Parker, inside sentinel; Lawrence Mor- 
gan (P.M.), organist; George E. Tarbell 
(P. M.), tyler. 

Following tne installation the Weber Male 
Quartet sang several selections and remarks 
were made by Fred L. Putnam, grand lec- 
turer, Rev. R. W. Drawbridge of Belmont, 
and Wor. Bro. Barnes of Corinthian Lodge, 
Wor. Albert J. Atwood and Wor. Bro. Law- 
rence Morgan of St. Paul Lodge, Wor. Aus- 
tin R. Paul of St. John’s Lodge of Maine, 
Rev. Frank Crandall of Ayer, Mass., and 
Rev. George H. Howe of Groton. 

The retiring Master, Albert H. Gilbert 
was presented with a Past Master's Jewel 
by the new Worshipful Master, Walter H. 
Drury. 

Past Monarchs’ night of Omar Grotto M. 
O. V. P. E. R., which the Past Monarchs 
called on October 23d, to give honor to the 
present Monarch, Edwin H. Dyer, was a 
rousing success. Copley Hall, where this 
organization holds its meetings, was full to 
overflowing and a goodly number of candi- 
dates greeted Monarch Dyer when he as- 
cended his throne. 

During the business session the different 
chairs were occupied by the Past Monarchs, 
and the whole evening was a most decidedly 
successful milestone in the history of Omar 
Grotto. _ 

Monarch Dyer is a worker. In addition 
to overseeing the business details of the or- 
der, he has by his personal enthusiasm 
brought the members to such a pitch that 
they are ready to do anything for him, and 
when he asks for candidates, they go out 
and get them. He has established the rec- 
ord of more candidates through his year of 
office than any twelve months’ previous rec- 
ord. This is in itself something to be 
proud of. . 

In addition to his presiding over the busi- 
ness meetings he has taken the part of the 
Monarch in the ceremonial ritual. This 
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drama takes an hour and fifteen minutes 
from beginning to end and the Monarch is 
on the stage almost continuously. It is a 
hard and exacting part and Monarch Dyer 
carries it through in a convincing and dra- 
matic manner. 

While many who have witnessed Monarch 
Dyer’s work in the cast have thought him a 
professional, he is strictly an amateur. Un- 
til he became interested in the Grotto, he 
had not been very active in amateur theat- 
ricals for some years, but previously had 
been a member of several organizations in 
and around Boston, and at one time when 
living in Ohio, was for two years the lead- 
ing man in one of the most flourishing ama- 
teur organizations in Cleveland. 

The crowning achievement of Monarch 
Dyer’s administration in the opinion of 
many members of the Grotto, has been the 
publication of a monthly four-page paper, 
called the “Grotto News,” which appears 
promptly on the first of each month. This, 
he has done alone and unaided, and how he 
does this, together with his other duties, 
1s a mystery to all, 
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: For the lecture season of 1917, to follow 
immediately after the holidays, Brother 
Jos. EB. Morcombe, editor of the American 
Freemason, offers the following subjects as 
being pertinent and timely, 

“Dynamic Masonry,” “The Leaven in the 
Lump,” “Foes of Freemasonry, Within and 
Without,” Woman's Relationship to Ma- 
sonry” (for a mixed audience), 

Brother Morcombe will be pleased to hear 
from interested brothers, lodges, clubs or 
other masonic bodies, especially in the east- 
ern, southern, southwestern and far western 
states. The plan proposed will make it pos- 
sible for the smaller or weaker lodges to 
secure a date at minimum cost, if within 
reach of any large center of the Craft where 
engagement is secured. Already a number 
of tentative dates have been assigned, 
though these are as yet subject to change. 
But the entire trip must be arranged in ad- 
vance, time of the lecturer being limited for 
such work. It is desired to accomplish the 
greatest good possible, at the minimum of 
expense to all concerned. Address all in- 
quiries to Jos. E. Morcombe, American 
Freemason, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


Brother Morecombe is one of the most 
forceful writers of the present age. He is 
well-informed, versatile, of clear expres- 
sion, and has made the American Freema- 
son, which he founded, a journal of great 
weight in the Masonic fraternity. If he can 
be so magnetic with his personality as he is 
with his pen he will furnish a_treat.— 
Square and Compasses (New Orleans, La.) 

We know of no brother better able to 
render Masonic information to the breth- 
ren, or who is more thoroughly posted on 
the history and workings of our Order.— 
Bulletin Iowa Masonic Library (Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa.) 


The Christmas notice sent out by the Im- 
perial Potentate to the members of the Mys- 
tie Shrine is a grand inspiration for noble 
thought and deed; as such we are glad to 
find a place for it in the “New England 
Craftsman.” 


“Es Selamu Aleikum.” 


Ill. Nobles: We are approaching that 
joyous season called Christmastide, when 
good will, brotherly love, and charity have 
their most effective manifestations, The 
priceless gift of the Father to humanity— 
celebrated on Christmas Day—revives in 
our hearts a realization of the value, need, 
and blessing of Charity. 


“In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity.” 


Charity is the chief cornerstone in our 
Shrine structure; it is a fundamental tenet 
of our faith; it is the glory of our Order. 

I desire, therefore, to call your attention 
to your duty in the display of this cardinal 
virtue. To relieve the distressed, to feed 
the hungry, to soothe the unhappy, to allevi- 
ate their misfortunes, and to make bright 
and happy the homes of want and illness— 
such are the great aims we have in view. 

At this Christmastide I urge you to put 
forth renewed efforts in doing acts of char- 
ity which will make happy the sorrowful, 
the needy, the homeless, and be yourselves 
blessed by the consciousness, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 
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It is ordered that this circular letter be 
read at the head of each Temple at the first 
meeting after its receipt. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the 
Imperial Council this seventeenth day of the 
month Moharrum, 1335, corresponding to 
November 13, A.D. 1916. 

Yours in the Faith, 
Henry F. Niedringhaus, 
Imperial Potentate. 
Attest: 
B. W. Rowell, Imperial Recorder. 


Julius F. Sachse 


We have received the program of a Com- 
munication of Columbia Lodge, No. 91, 
which was the Golden Anniversary of 
Brother Julius I’. Sachse, past master and 
librarian and curator of the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania. The names of eleven other 
brothers who have passed the 50th Masonic 
milestone are given, three of whom were 
juniors of Brother Sachse. A strong like- 
ness of Brother Sachse is a distinguishing 
feature of the program. We regret that we 
have not been favored with an account of 
the speeches given on the occasion. 


“The Freemason,” London, in its issue 
October 7, mentions a gift of £5. sent by 
Brother Edmund S. Cogswell, a member of 
Essex Lodge, Salem, Mass., to the Secretary 
of West Smithfield Lodge, No. 1623, to be 
used by the relief committee of the lodge 
for the benefit of any “member who is at 
the front or for the benefit of his family.” 
This was done in recognition of hospitality 
extended to Bro. Cogswell and another who 
visited West Smithfield Lodge in 1910. 


Francis L. Beal 


Rey. Francis L. Beal, well known to thé 
Masonic Fraternity of Eastern Massachu- 
setts has received the distinction of be- 
ing elected president of Massachusetts 
College of Osteopathy. In_ recognition 
of the event he was tendered a dinner by 
the faculty of the college at the Hotel 
Vendome, on Thursday, November 2d. 

The Rey. Mr. Beal has the distinction of 
being the only president of a medical col- 
lege in the world who is not a physician, 
and is, further, the only clergyman at the 
head of a medical college. Mr. Beal is the 
rector of the Church of the Ascension, East 
Cambridge. He is chaplain of the Middle- 
sex county jail and grand chaplain of the 
Grand Royal Arch chapter, of Massachu- 
setts. 
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Harry §. Lunt has been a member of 
Liberty Lodge, Beverly, Mass., 50 years and 
has not missed a meeting during the past 
35 years. Grand Master Melvin M. Johnson 
was present at Liberty Lodge at its October 
communication and presented Brother Lunt 
with a Henry Price medal in recognition of 
his fifty years’ membership. 

P. Raymond Baker of Continental Lodge, 
Beverly, Eng., presented, in behalf of his 
lodge, a bust of Grand Master Melvin M. 
Johnson to the Liberty Lodge. There were 
500 present at the meeting. 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary of Adelphi 
Lodge, South Boston, Mass., occurred Octo- 
ber 17th. The brethren concluded to mark 
the event by a testimonial to the worshipful 
master, John Wesley Johnson. 

Past Master Edward F. Estes was the 
spokesman. He alluded to the fact that St. 
Paul’s, also of South Boston, was the mother 
lodge, and one of its past masters was 
Adelphi’s first master. The speaker added 
that they had with him to witness the cere- 
mony Right Worshipful Frank T. Taylor, 
the deputy; Past Grand Warden William H. 
H. Soule, deputy 35 years ago; Worshipful 
Master Irwin and Past Master Lewis, all of 
St. Paul’s and Adelphi, and considered that 
a matter for congratulation. 

Worshipful Master Johnson was presented 
an elegant gold fob bearing on the face the 
inscription, “Adelphi Lodge, A. FP. and A. M., 
1866, 1916,” surrounding a large diamond. 
On the reverse side is the monogram ‘of the 
recipient. 

The gift was the more acceptable to the 
master as it was the occasion of the annual 
visit of Deputy Taylor, who gave him a past 
master’s diploma, as coming from Grand 
Lodge. 

One of the committee to attend the depu- 
ty was William B. Wilber, the only living 
charter member of Adelphi. 


RVRRY 


The Henry Price medal was conferred 
upon six men ata meeting of Soley Lodge, 
in the Masonie Apartments, Somerville, Oct. 
17th, in recognition of the fact that each 
had been a Mason 50 years. The recipients 
were Charles W. Kennard, Charles W. Bur- 
bank, John H. Dusseault, William Franklin 
Hall, Albert H. King and William Taylor. 
Two hundred members of the lodge were 
present at a supper. The medals were pre- 
sented by Melvin M. Johnson, grand master 
of Massachusetts, who was accompanied by 
William M. Farrington, grand marshal. 


BRR H 
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Charles W. Pike, was publicly installed 
Commander of St. Omer Commandery, Dor- 
chester, Mass., October 17th, by Past Com- 
mander William H. H. Soule, with the aid 
of Past Commander William I. Irwin as 
warder. The company, numbering more 
than 250, was regaled at supper, witnessed 


the induction ceremony and then there was 
dancing in the Masonic apartments. 


Herbert M. Fowler was installed Com- 
mander of William Parkman Commandery, 
October 12th. 

Grand Lecturer James S. Blake presided 
over the installation, which was public. For 
the preliminary ceremony the guard, in com- 
mand of the adjutant, was lined across the 
wall supporting the banners and colors. 
Past Grand Standard Bearer Charles E. 
Pierce was the warder. 

Past Commander Reif bestowed on Com- 
mander Fowler a sword and belt, from the 
commandery. Bouquets were presented to 
the installing officials. 

There was a dinner, followed by two hours 
of dancing, with Generalissimo Klagge as 
floor director. 

RBeRBR 

As usual when Massachusetts Consistory 
assembles, Masonic Temple is crowded to its 
limit. There was upwards of 600 in the 
afternoon and evening during the October 
rendezvous, with the new officers in their 
stations and Commander-in-Chief Joseph A. 
Bryant, 32 degrees, presiding. 

The class was unsually large, with the 
greatest representation for Boston, while 
Lynn, Lowell, Worcester, Springfield, Law- 
rence, Haverhill and Malden contributed a 
large quota. 

Deputy Charles T. Gallagher attended 
and those of the honorary 33d degree pres- 
ent were Eugene A. Holton, Edward S. 
Benedict and George C. Thacher, past com- 
manders; Joseph W. Work, Benjamin W. 
Rowell, Moses C. Plummer, Charles M. 
Pear, James M. Gleason, Albert C. Smith, 
William H. Puffer, Josiah T. Dyer, George 
E. Savory, John H. Bowker, George M. Rice, 
Henry L. Green, Addison L, Osborne, James 
D. Robertson, Oscar Storer, R. N. Hatha- 
way, Benjamin B. Gilman and Ernest B. 
Moore, 


The Annual Meeting of the “Order of the 
Inner Temple” (the association of Blue 
Lodge Chaplain), was held in Masonic Tem- 
ple, Boston, Tuesday, October 31, 1916. 

The chaplains and guests assembled at 
5.30 o’clock, and after a social half hour, 


a 
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proceeded to the banquet hall, where full 
justice was done to a simple banquet. 

The meeting was opened at 7 o'clock, 
Warden, Rev. Francis L. Beal in the East. 

After prayer by Chaplain Landers, the 
Warden introduced M. W. Grand Master 
Melvin M. Johnson, who made an eloquent 
and instructive address. The next speaker 
was R. W. Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., 
grand secretary. 

Annual reports were then presented show- 
ing a healthy condition of the Order. 

The Nominating Committee recommended 
the re-election of the officers: Warden, Rev. 
Francis L. Beal; vice-warden, Rev. Frank L. 
Masseck; recorder, George E. Whitaker; 
treasurer, Rev. Winfield S. Holland; chap- 
lain, Rev. Warren F. Landers. 

A committee having in hand the prepara- 
tion of a Ritual for opening, closing and a 
short degree, reported progress, and were 
granted further time. 

The Order enters upon its third year with 
bright prospects. 


ts 
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Grand Master Melvin M. Johnson paid a 
fraternal visit to Wollaston Lodge of Wol- 
laston, Mass., at its regular communication, 
Friday evening, November 7th, the ocea- 
sion attracting an unusually large attend- 
ance of members and visiting brethren. 

Following an excellent dinner served at 
seven o’clock, Grand Master Johnson was 
formally received and welcomed by Wor- 
shipful Master Carroll E. Bates. After the 
work of the evening had been dispatched 
Grand Master Johnson gave an eloquent 
and interesting address on the beginning of 
Freemasonry in this country and of the first 
Grand Master Henry Price who is rightly 
called the “founder of duly constituted Ma- 
sonry in America.” Referring to the latter 
he said that the Grand Lodge had caused a 
bronze medal to be struck in commemora- 
tion of Henry Price which the Grand Master 
was authorized to present any Master Mason 
in the jurisdiction who has attained fifty 
years membership. He said there was one 
present who was entitled to this honor and 
he requested the Grand Marshal to present 
Brother Charles E. Pierce, a member of 
Rural Lodge, Quincy, Mass., since August, 
1864, when he was raised under dispensa- 
tion, being at that time at home on sick 


leave from the Army of the Potomac. The 
Grand Master honored Brother Pierce by 
placing the medal upon his breast, accom- 
panying the act with impressing and fitting 
words to which the recipient made appro- 
priate response. 

The address of the Grand Master to the 
Lodge was received with prolonged and 
hearty applause. 


William Henry Harrison Soule 


William Henry Harrison Soule, one of the 
best known and beloved Masons of Massa- 
chusetts, died after a short illness, Tuesday, 
November 7th. He resided in Brookline, but 
his presence was familiar in every Masonic 
society in very many towns throughout the 
state. 

Brother Soule was born in Wareham, 
Mass., February 21, 1840. He attended the 
schools at Wareham. Coming to Boston in 
his twentieth year, he entered the dry goods 
business, in which he continued all his life, 
the latter part as a dry goods commission 
merchant. 

Mr. Soule was made a Mason in St. Paul’s 
Lodge, Feb. 6, 1866, and was worshipful 
master in 1872-73. He received the capitu- 
lar degrees in St. Matthew’s R. A. Chapter, 
South Boston, in February, 1875, serving as 
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high priest in 1881-82. He was knighted in 
St. Omer Commandery, South Boston, 
March, 1875, and was elected eminent com- 
mander for 1879-80. He received the de- 
grees of the Cryptic Rite in Roxbury 
Council in 1875, In the Grand Commandery 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island he re- 
ceived his first official appointment, grand 
captain of the guard, in 1886, and prompt 
and excellent service opened the way for his 
rapid advancement in the grand command- 
ery. He served in the various offices, and 
elected grand commander in 1893. In 1884 
he was chosen junior grand warden of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. He was 
also past grand scribe of the Grand R. A, 
Chapter. 


The honors extended to him have passed 
the bounds of those branches with which he 
became identified and in those over which he 
presided he held life membership. He was 
on the honorary roll of Friendship Lodge 
of Wilmington and Social Harmony Lodge 
of Wareham, the Royal Arch Chapters lo- 
cated in Chelsea, Winthrop and Wareham, 
besides these K. T. commanderies: Worces- 
ter County of Worcester, St. Bernard of 
Boston, De Molay of Boston, Holy Sepulchre 
of Pawtucket, St. George of Beverly, Cam- 
bridge of Cambridge, South Shore of East 
Weymouth, Gethsemane of Newton, Orange 
of Orange and Quincy of Quincy. 

Feb. 21, 1915, several hundred of Mr. 
Soule’s friends, in recognition of his 75th 
birthday, tendered him a testimonial in the 
Copley-Plaza. Their esteem was manifested 
in many ways, including the giving of $500 
in gold, which was supplemented later by 
several hundred dollars. Past Grand Mas- 
ter Everett C. Benton was at the head of the 
committee and Past Grand Master Charles 
T. Gallagher was the spokesman in the be- 
stowal of the gift. 

Harry Soule, as he was familiarly ad- 
dressed by a host of friends, was a genial 
and lovable companion. His presence al- 
ways meant good cheer, his words were 
hopeful and kind. He saw the good in his 
associates and forgot their failings. He 
gave his time generously to Masonic ser- 
vice and was rewarded by the sincere re- 

gard of a host of friends. He will be greatly 
missed. His last appearance in an official 
capacity was to instal the officers of Geth- 


semane Commandery in Newton, a few 
weeks ago and later to introduce Grand 
Master Smith at a reception to the latter 
there just two weeks before the day he 
passed beyond. 

The funeral of Brother Soule was held 
Friday, November 10th, in the Swedenbor- 
gian Church of which he had been a life-long 


.member. The exercises were conducted by 


Rev. James Reed and Rev. Mr. Hays of the 
Church and Rey. E. A. Horton. There were 
many beautiful floral tributes. The church 
was filled with friends and associates of the 
departed. 


2 
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The One Hundred and Eleventh Annual 
Conclave of the Grand Commandery, K. T- 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, was 
held in Masonic Temple, Boston, Wednes- 
day, October 25th, Frederick I. Dana, grand 
commander, presided. There was a large 
attendance and several prominent visitors 
including Grand Master Lee S. Smith, of 
the Grand Encampment of the United 
States, who was received with honor. Act- 
ing Grand Warden, Asa C. Jewett, an- 
nounced him in waiting, attended by Frank 
L. Nagle, grand sword bearer of the Grand 
Encampment. 


After the grand commander had wel- 
comed Grand Master Smith, he requested 
the head of the order to take the chair, and 
he did so to extend his greetings to the 
“oldest child of the Grand Encampment of 
the United States.” 


According to Grand Recorder Rowell’s re- 
port, the gains for the year were 907, but 
200 were lost by death. The total member- 
ship in the grand jurisdiction is 18,618, in 
the United States 243,713 and in the world 
259,180. 


These officers were elected: Samuel D. 
Sherwood, Springfield, R.E.G.C.; William H. 
Emerson, Brockton, V.E.D.G.C.; William J. 
Bolton, Athol, G.G.; Everett C Benton, Bel- 
mont, G.C.G.; Harry G. Pollard, Lowell, 
G.S.W.; Henry C. Dexter, Pawtucket, G.J- 
W.; Right Eminent E. Bentley Young, Bos- 
ton, G.T.; Benjamin W. Rowell, Lynn, G.R. 

The following appointments were made 
by Grand Commander Sherwood: Rev. Dr- 
R. Perry Bush, Chelsea, G.P.; Rev. Francis 
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W. Gibbs, Providence, G.A.P.; Roland O. 
Lamb, Boston, G. Std. B.; Charles R. Hunt, 
New Bedford, G. Swd. B.; Robert Titts 
Warren, Springfield, G.W.; Asa C. Jewett, 
Newton, G.C. of G.; Clarence M. Dunbar of 
Attleboro, William A. Seward of Somerville 
George W. Knowlton of Allston, William H. 
Beattle of Fall River, Joseph T. Paul of 
Boston and Percy W. Witherell of Melrose, 
G.L.; William E. Wilcox, Pittsfield, G.S. 

Albert L. Anthony of Providence was 
elected a trustee for three years. 

The committees as designated are: Cor- 
respondence, Recorder Rowell; juris-pru- 
dence, Past Grand Commanders Dana J. 
Flanders, J. Albert Blake and Edwin A. 
Blodgett; finance, John M. Raymond, James 
M. Gleason and Fred 1. Comee; bylaws, 
Past Grand Commanders Walter W. Burn- 
ham and Frederick I. Dana and S. Everett 
Tinkham; printing, Recorder Rowell; cre- 
dentials, James A. Rogers, Dantel C. Hunt 
and Henry H. Litchfield. 

The retiring grand commander conducted 
the installation and received a past com- 
mander’s badge at the hands of his cus- 
cessor. 


Grand Master Lee S. Smith of the Grand 
Encampment, K. T., received a cordial wel- 
come during his visit to the Templars of 
Massachusetts. He was a guest of Geth- 
semane Commandery of Newton, Tuesday, 
October 24th. This was a notable occasion 
as it is the home commandery of Past Grand 
Commander Frank L. Nagle who is asso- 
ciated with Grand Master Smith as grand 
sword bearer. Many other distinguished 
Masons were guests of Gethsemane Com- 
mandery, notably the presiding officers of 
the several York Rite Bodies of Massachu- 
setts. 

The commandery during the afternoon 
voted honorary membership to Grand Mas- 
ter Smith, and this was presented by Com- 
mander Dale, who stated that Gethsemane 
had conferred a similar title upon Grand 
Masters William B. Melish and Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, who had likewise honored it by fra- 
ternal visits. Accompanying this mark of 
esteem the grand master also received a 
gold commandery badge. He was requested 
to convey to Mrs. Smith a miniature badge 
issued by the commandery for women 


friends whom it thus singled out for pre- 
ferment. 

The grandmaster delivered an address in 
which he congratulated Gethsemane on its 
progress and said it had afforded him satis- 
faction to create Past Grand Commander 
Nagle one of his official family. 

RVRRB 


The Freemasons of Lawrence, Mass., are 
considering plans for a new Masonic Tem- 
ple. It will be up to date in every respect. 
A lot in a desirable location has been pur- 
chased. It has a front of 200 feet. The 
new temples in New England have been in- 
spected and all their desirable features of 
convenience and comfort will be remem- 
bered in deciding on the plans for the Law- 
rence Temple. The most interesting thought 
connected with the enterprise is that the 
Temple will be built by donations from the 
brethren. It will surpass all other Ma- 
sonic Temples in New England in one re- 
spect: it will have a banquet room in which 
seven hundred persons can be seated. 

RVREY 

An elegant testimonial of the good will of 
the brethren of the 4th Masonic District of 
Massachusetts for District Deputy Grand 
Master Frank T. Taylor, was presented on 
the occasion of the official visit of this 
brother to St. Paul’s Lodge, his home lodge, 
Tuesday, November 7th. The testimonial 
was from the Masters and Wardens of the 
district. The presentation was made by Dis- 
trict Deputy Marshal George T. Wiley. 

Their testimonial was a chest containing 
50 pieces of table silver, which was then 
brought to view. On the lid is a plate with 
this inscription: 

“Presented to Rt. Wor. Frank T. Taylor, 
District Deputy Grand Master Fourth Ma- 
sonic District by the Masters and Wardens 
of 1915 and 1916.” 

The recipient was much affected by the 
action of the men with whom he had been 
so closely identified many years, especially 
the last two, where he has met the 33 mas- 
ters and wardens in an official capacity. 

RRBRR 

Miss Jennie May Trainer, the accom- 
plished elocutionist and entertainer, has 
provided a very attractive entertainment 
for St. Paul’s Lodge, South Boston, Mass., 
Wednesday, November 22d. Miss Trainer 
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Louise Brown 


is assisted by her pupils, among them are 
the two charming little ladies, Sadie Camp- 
bell and Louise Brown, who acted as sou- 
venir distributors at the recent Shrine The- 
atre party at the Shubert Theatre. 

Miss Trainer and her pupils are recom- 
mended as the best all-round entertainers 
appearing before Masonic bodies. : 


RRWBWR 


Aleppo Temple Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine of Bsston with their ladies filled 
Shubert Theatre on Tuesday evening, No- 
vemLer 14th to see “Robinson Crusoe, Jr.” 
with Al Jclson, a Shriner himself, as the 
star. Every one was glad they went, for 
never before was so much fun and so many 
good jokes crowded into one evening. 

Two little girls, Miss Louise Brown and 
Miss Sadie Campbell, one costumed as a 
little toe dancer and the other in full Scot- 
tish dress, passed out boxes of chcecolates 
which bore the insignia of the temonle. 

The merriment started at the very rise of 
the curtain. The audience was in a recep- 
tive mood, and the performers felt it from 
the first. Mr. Jolson, apparently equal to 
any occasion, was at his best. All through 
the performance he alluded to his experi- 
ence when initiated inte Mecca Temple of 


Jennie May Trainer 


Sadie Campbell 


the Shriners in New York. He succeeded in 
keeping the members of Aleppo Temple in 
roars of laughter throughout the evening. 

The Nobles and their ladies will long re- 
member this evening as the climax of wit 
and meriiment. 

The Committee on Arrangements was as 
follows: Walter W. Morrison, Benjamin W. 
Rowell, Henry B. Perkins, Edward D. Smith, 
David | B. Finestone, Dr. J. D. Robertson, 
Francis H. Appleton and Joseph W. Work. 


RBRRRR 


Position as Night Watchman Wanted by a 
Boston Freemason, middle aged, sober, 
steady, and reliable, Address, Office of New 


en Craftsman, Masonic Temple, Bos- 
‘on. 


Allison W. Stone was installed T. I. Mas- 
ter of Naphtali Council R. and S. Masters, 
Chelsea, Mass., October 27th, by Past Dep- 
uty Grand Master Fred L. Moses, assisted 
by Past T. I. Master Martin J. Pleschinger. 
To Past Thrice Tlustrious Master Raymond 
T. Sewall was presented a jewel of his new 
rank, and he also received a bouquet to be 
conveyed to his wife, who is an invalid. 
The installing officers were the recipients of 
floral tributes. : 
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The Massachusetts and Rhode Island As- 
sociation of Knights Templar Commanders 
held a stated meeting and dinner at Young’s 
Hotel, Nov. 17, Em. Sir James S. Blake pre- 
siding. Memorials for David V. Poole, past 
commander of Old Colony Commandery, 
Abington, who died Dec. 18, 1915, and Oscar 
A. Shepard, past commander of De Molay 
commandery, who died Sept. 8, 1916, were on 
the program. On the memorial committees 
were Olin D. Dickerman, Charles F. Mann, 
Horatio F’. Copeland, Roland O. Lamb and 
Edward E. Jameson. 

The entertainment included selections 
from the “Little Red Song Book” and vaude- 
ville. 


P 


Aberdour Lodge, Boston, will make a visi- 
tation of Hope Lodge, 124, of East Orange, 
N. J., on Wednesday, November 29. The 
members to the number of a hundred or 
more will leave by special train at noon, re- 
turning that night by special train at mid- 
night which brings the Masonic Brethren 
back in the early morning of Thanksgiving. 

It is the annual custom of Hope Lodge to 
tender a reception to the Grand Master for 
the State of New Jersey and his associate 
and subordinate grand officers on Thanks- 
giving Eve. This year Aberdour Lodge was 
invited to take part in the reception. 

The lodge will be accompanied by Wor- 
shipful William M. Farrington, grand 
marshal. The committee having the trip in 
charge is composed of William Sears, Wil- 
liam H. Hodgkin and Wilman M. Macomber. 
William H. Palmer is treasurer. 


A representative of the Grand Lodge of 
Quebee was entertained by Columbian Ma- 
sonic Lodge in the temple November 2. 
Past District Deputy Grand Master Alex- 
ander B. J. Moore of Montreal was with 
Right Worshipful Howard M. North on his 
official visit and received a cordial welcome, 
as did Right Worshipful James M. Gleason, 
P.G.W., and Peter W. Sharp, marshal in the 


The doors admitting to “Constantine and 
Alabama” were wide open for candidates at 
the Masonic Temple, East Boston, Friday, 
November 3 and 250 curious brethren were 


enlisted under the banner of this mysteri- 
ous and fun-making order. 

The organization is probably the only one 
of its kind in existence that has no treasury. 
Its receipts are always placed in some Ma- 
sonic direction, and those of the meeting, 
went to the Lodge of Stirling in Malden, 
whose master, S. Hale Baker, was of the 
large class. 

George E. Willey, illustrious grand duke, 
had general direction of the ceremonies, 
with the co-operation of Alfred Anderson, 
illustrious chancellor; Charles B. Burleigh, 
illustrious chief of artisans; James R. Har- 
rower, illustrious chief of records and seal; 
Raymond T. S. Sewall, illustrious grand 
conductor; Francis F. Snow, illustrious 
grand sentinel; George A. Clough, receiver 
of candidates; W. H. Nudd and W. C. Searle, 
guardians; Walter Duncan, Fred A. Howard, 
Wilbur A. Baston, Walter Chamberlain, 
Silas P. Gates, Alfred Newmarchaud, Elliott 
Aldrich, guards; M. J. Pleschinger, Chester 
S. Walker, William Anderson, James T. 
Stormont, George Blackett, David Bogie, 
Theodore Burleigh, Alexander Smith, 
Charles G. Lanfest and William A. Smith, 
workmen. 


Henry Clay Barnabee, well known to the 
Masons of Boston, a member of St. An- 
drew’s R. A. Chapter and other bodies, and 
known throughout the country as Boston’s 
famous Opera Singer, celebrated his 83d 
birthday, Tuesday, November 14th, at his 
home in Jamaica Plain, Mass. Letters, tele- 
grams and flowers from all over the coun- 


try attested the high regard in which he is 
held. 


Our memory carries us back to the days 


of Oakland Garden in the Roxbury District 
of Boston, when Barnabee as the Admiral 
standing on the deck of his vessel moored 
in the artificial lake sang: 
“J cleaned the windows and I swept the floor, 
And I polished up the handle of the big 
front door.” : —_ 
This was long ago, but it was the beginning 
of a musical career that won him renown 
from one end of the Jand to the other. 
RRRBRSE 
Scott Maxwell, agent of the Indian Head 
Cotton Mills of Cordova, Ala., and recently 
president of the American Cotton Manufac- 
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turers’ Association was buried with Masonic 
honors at Dover, N. H., November 7th. The 
funeral was attended by several from Maine 
and Massachusetts. The burial service was 
conducted by officers of St. Paul Command- 
ery, K. T., Harry P. Tasker, eminent com- 
mander. 


RRRRBR 

James N. Littleton was elected worship- 
ful master of Dorchester Lodge, Dorchester, 
Mass., Tuesday, November 14, 1916. He 
is the 48th who has filled the office in his 
lodge. He was installed by Past Master 
Frank M. Weymouth assisted by Past Mas- 
ter Walter H. Pound. 

Memorials: were read of Past Master 
Isaac H. Eddy by Past Master Samuel 
Crowell; of Right Worshipful James T. 
Sherman by Past Master Howard N. 
Knight, and of Past Master Fred W. Abbott 
by Past Master Frank M, Weymouth. 

A Henry Price medal was presented to 
William H. Robey, whose years in Masonry 
number 51. He was initiated in Hiram 
Lodge, Washington, D. C. He is the third 
member of Union to be thus decorated. 

The Grand Lodge of California permits 
a lodge to be opened anywhere for the pur- 
pose of a Masonie burial without the neces- 
sity of a formal opening. Their law reads: 

“To constitute burial with Masonic honors 
the funeral service authorized by the Grand 
Lodge must be used. The lodge may be 
opened in due form in the lodge room or 
the Master may call the members of his 
lodge together at the place designated for 
the funeral, there put on the proper regalia 
and conduct the funeral without the neces- 
sity of a formal opening of the lodge, in 
which case, the Secretary will note in the 
minutes of the next stated meeting the fact 
that the funeral has been conducted by the 
lodge.” —Missouri Freemason. 


apter, South Bos- 
ton, Mass., gave a ladies’ night reception, 


with dinner, dance and entertainment in the 
Masonic apartments, Thursday, November 
9th. There were nearly 200 present. There 
were attractive dinner favors and at each 
plate was a tiny American flag. The gen- 
eral committee included Alexander Camp- 
bell, high priest; Alexander T. Walker, king; 
and George W. Boland, scribe. 


John B. Dexter, Worshipful Master of 
Palestine Lodge, Chelsea, Mass., was elected 
to serve his lodge for the second term No- 
vember 9th. He was presented a past mas- 
ter’s jewel by Past Master Charles Bruce, 
who presided at the installation, assisted by 
Past Master Fred M. Burden as marshal. 

The line for 1916-17 will be: John B. 
Dexter, WM; Everett F. Hinckley, SW; 
Philip E. Ham, JW; Nathan Nichols (PM) 
T; Edward B. Noyes (PM) S; Rev. George 
H. Spencer, C; Rev. Malcolm S. Taylor, AC; 
George G. Baker, M; Charles Holton, SD; 
Fred Hobbs, JD; George A. F. Perry, SS; 
Willard P. Lombard, JS; Daniel H. Hussey, 
IS; John A. Thomas, organist; Joel C. Part- 
ridge, tyler. 


Some friend has handed us a newspaper 
clipping regarding the employment of men 
released from penal institutions. Such ac- 
tion is expected to make the unfortunates 
feel that there will be a chance for them 
to make good after their release. The ar- 
ticle says: 

“This movement is, of course, in its in- 
faney, but should be everywhere encouraged. 
That it is possible to secure efficient work- 
men from this source has been proven in 
hundreds of cases. One big western manu- 
facturer has at least 600 released prisoners 
in his establishment. In view of the many 
millions of male helpers in all kinds of 
business in this country, it is estimated that 
if only one establishment in ten hired one 
released man the total number of released 
men in a year would be provided with labor. 
Statistics show that a very large percent- 
age of those thus assisted keep their 
tract and become useful citizens.” 


con- 


The advance in the price of paper places 
a heavy burden on the production of the 
“New England Craftsman.” 

Our readers may help us make this bur- 
den lighter if each would persuade a friend 
to become a subscriber. They may also sub- 
seribe for some brother who is unable to do 
so for himself. Brethren who are in busi- 
ness can help in a substantial manner and 
reap a benefit for themselves by placing 
their ads or even their cards in the “New 
England Craftsman.” Try this and see if it 
is not so. 


cAll 


Be sure no earnest work 
Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 
Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much 
It is not gathered as a grain of sand 
To enlarge the sum of human action used 
For carrying out God’s end. 

—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


“But why do you think Johnny believes 
so thoroughly in the efficacy of prayer?” 

“Because when I suggested that he pray 
for a little brother he refused to do it and 
prayed for a goat and a red wagon instead.” 


Tess—“I don’t care for men! It’s a fact! 
I’ve already said ‘No’ to six of them!” 

Jess—“Really! What were they trying to 
sell?”—Comie Cuts. 


Henpecque—“Johnson has joined the si- 
lent army.” 
Henderson—‘Dead?” 
Henpecque—*No: married.” 
—Illustrated Bits. 


The professor had been quizzing his psy- 
chology class, and was evidently somewhat 
disappointed with the result. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, as the bell rang for 
dismissal, “it has been said that fish is good 
for brain food. If that statement is true, I 
‘advise some of the men in this class to try 
a whale.”—The Herald and Presbyter. 


“Mamma,” queried Bobby anxiously, “is 
papa goin’ to die an’ go to heaven?” 

“Why, Bobby!” exclaimed his mother, “Of 
course not! What on earth ever put such 
an absurd idea into your head?” 


If we had a thousand million dollars, do 
you know, what we would do right off the 
bat? We'd go back to “that old home 
town,” and make all the girls sorry they 
did not marry us, when we gave them a 
chance. 


Sorts 


It’s a gay old world when you're gay, 

And a glad old world when you're glad, 

But whether you play, 

Or go toiling away, 

It’s a sad old world when you're sad. 
—S. E. Kiser. 


“Tell me, how did you come to marry your 
second husband?” 
“My first one died.” 


“What did you say your age was?” he 
remarked, between dances. 

‘Well, I didn’t say,” smartly returned he 
girl, “but, I’ve just reached twenty-one. 

“Is that so?” he returned, consolingly, 
“What detained you?” 


Before the fire Christmas eve two old 
maids were planning for the holiday. 

“Sister Molly,” said the younger, “would 
a long stocking hold all you’d want for a 
Christmas gift?” ; 

“No, Elvira, said the elder, “but a pair of 
socks would.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Visitor (consolingly to Tommy, who has 
upset a bottle of ink on the new carpet) — 
“Tut, my boy, there’s no use crying over 
spilt milk.” 

* ronanyr— “OS not; any dufter knows 
that. All you’ve got to do is call in a cat, 
and she’ll lick it up; but this don’t happen 
to be milk, an’ mother’ll do the licking. 


“Yes,” confessed Jack, “When she wasn’t 
looking, I kissed her.” P . 

“And then what did she do?” asked his 
friend. : oy 

“Refused to look at me again all evening. 


Teacher—“Wait a moment Johnny. What 
do you understand by that word ‘deficit?’ ” 
Johnny—“It’s what you’ve got when you 
3 ; 7 A 
haven’t got as much as if you just hadn’t 
nothing.” 
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We 


° 

Repair 

Conductors, Gutters and 
Leaky Roofs 


Slate Roofs a Specialty 


phone now to 

E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 

63-75 PITTS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
HAYMARKET 2152 


The Conduct of Our Business 


Calls For Your Trade 


Extensive line of Imported and Domestic 
Cigars—appreciated by quality smokers. 
The reliable mail order house. 


Write For Price List. 


Holland System, Inc. 
(Formerly Holland Wine Co.) 
NEXT DOOR TO MASONIC TEMPLE 


47 Boylston Street 


Boston 


HENRY J. SEILER 
Caterer and Confectioner 


@dd Follows Building, 513 Tremont St 
BOSTON, MASS 


Harriott Company 


INCORPORATED 


47 WINTER STREET BOSTON 
129 TREMONT STREET Massachusetts 


Designers and Manutacturers of 


Presentation and 
Officers Jewels 
Emblem Pins, 
Charms and Badges 
for all 
Fraternal Societies 


+ 


Silver and_ Gold 
Mounted Presenta- 
tion Batons and 
Gavels. Emblematic 
Spoons, Rings, Lock- 
ets and Fobs. 


rr 


Call or write for 
Illustrated Catalog 
before ordering 


175 Tremont St., 


Tel. Beach 4260 


Boston 


SPECIALIST IN 
Masonic Supplies 
Correct Regalia for 
Blue Lodge Chapter 
Council Commanderies 
Scottish Rite Bodies 


33° Sashes Made to Order. 
Robes Cleansed, Collars and Jewels 
Replated, Regalia Cleansed 
and Repaired. 
Silk U. S. Flag, 414x514. Eagle 
or Spear. $25.00 up. 


MISS ROSE LIPP 


A Dining place for your Mother, Sister or Daughter 


The Boylston 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


“Famous for the Excellence of its Table” 


DELICIOUS ENTREES, SALADS, STEAKS and CHOPS 
SEAFOOD DIRECT FROM THE OCEAN TO US 
Milk Fed Chicken Cooked In Every Style 
Home of the 
Broiled Live Lobster and Musty Ale 


Splendid Orchestral and Vocal Music 


Special 


Liberal Portions Moderate Prices 


BOYLSTON STREET Corner of WASHINGTON STREET 


John G. Munro, Proprietor One Block from the Masonic Temple 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 


WESTOVER & FOSS 
Caterers 


Collations and Banquets Provided 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees For Masonic Bodies 


and Coffee Making Apparatus a 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


715 TREMONT ST. BOSTON 


Telephone Back Bay 6816 


Hot Coffee in Tanks 


87-89 Court Street Boston 


E. F. HICKS 


Caterer For All Occasions 
QUALITY FIRST CONSIDERATION 
WAVERLY HOUSE 


Charlestown Dist., Boston 


Printing 
for General and Commercial Purposes 
Telephone Connection 


Tel. Con. 683 Washington Street Boston 


Established 1868 Latest Modern Equipment 47 Years Without Loss 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
40-50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT, Mer. GEORGE G. BRADFORD, Sec’y 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


B. E. A. DEMUTH 


ESTABLISHED 54 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipmenvt for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated 
Gnvdertakers 
2326 and 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


City and out-of-town service. 
Chapel—Automobile Equipment. 


Established 1848 Open Day and Night 


Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 


Furnishing Undertakers 
838 Beacon St. Comer of Arundel St. Boston 


Phone Chelsea 68 Phone E. Boston 169 


ARTHUR F. DOUGLASS 
————=FUNERAL DIRECTOR and EMBALMER“=— 
LADY ASSISTANT 


411 BROADWAY CHELSEA 296 MERIDIAN ST., E. BOSTON 


W.L. Murdock, Mgr. 0. E. S. Lady Assistants 


MURDOCK CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 
ALPHA HALL, QUINCY 


Bodies cared for and funerals conducted everywhere. 


Phone Day 260 Night 780 Quincy 


ESTABLISHED 1841 c. T. HARTWELL 


J. Henry Hartwell & Son 


UNDERTAKERS 


4 Medford Street Arlington, Mass. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION AUTOMOBILE SERVICE 


J. E- HENDERSON E. L. LEIGHTON 


J. E. HENDERSON & CO. 


Embalmers and Funeral Pirectors 
484 Broadway Everett, Mass. 


Tel. Everett"17 


Established 1857 


HER3ERT W. OSBORN 


Succeisor to GEORGE W. OSBORN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR and EMBALWER 


Complete Equipment for Automobile Fun rats 
f Lady Assistant when desired 


643 MAIN STREET, WALTA 3M. ASS. 
TEL. WALTHAM 1320 


Telephone 1367-W, Brookline 


John C. Barthelmes 
UNDERTAKER and EMBALMER 


64 Harvard St. 
Lady Assistant when required. 


Brookline, Mass. 
Open day and night 


Telephone 870 W & R Melrose 


‘ALBERT J. WALTCN 


Hurnishing Wndertaier 


Warerooms 458 Franklin St. _ Residence 35 Mowin Road 
MELROSE, MASS. 


OLIVER WALTON 


Buneral and Furnishing Undertaker 


Warerooms, 469 Main St. Res., 16 Eaton St. 
Tel: Office 25-4 House 133-2 WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
Embatming a Specialty 


A. E. QUICK 
UNDERTAKER 


204-206 SOUTH COMMON S‘REET 


WEST LYNN, MASS, 


Advertise 
in the New England Craftsman 
and Get Results 


We 
Can Furnish 
Capital 


FOR any legitimate business prop- 
osition that will stand thorough inves- 
tigation ; advice and consulation free; 
corporations organized under any 
State law. 


Corporation 


Security Company 
157 Federal St., Boston 


Tel. Main 5269-R 


CHARM, FOB, or POCKET-PIECE 
y Oxidized, silver or bronze. 
By mail, 25 cents. 

Has blank space on reverse 
side for your name, name and 
number of your Lodge, date 
of initiation degrees, office 
held, ete. 

Engraving, per letter, .02 

Also for K.T., A, A.S.R. 
Shrine, 1.0. 0. F., K.P. 
and other societies, 

Agents wanted in every Lodge; 
good commissions. 

Order one. Ask for other specialties, Free Post Cards, 
Calendars, Book and Jewelry Catalogs, etc. 

Macoy Pub, & Masonic Supply Co, 
45. 47, 49 John St., New York. [Jewelry Dept. 


No. 4051. .25 


A BLESSING TO MANKIND 
eB®eee 


DRINK 


o AND .. 


DRUG 
HABITS 


Positively Overcome Without 
Pain or Craving 


{f patient Is not satisfied by end of treat- 
ment money cheerfully refunded. 


Write for information and mention this 
advertisement. 


k®eRee 


THE NEAL INSTITUTE 
304 Newbury St.. Boston 
Tel. (Day or Night) Back Bay 3970 


DR. DANIELS’ 


Horse Colic Drops, good 
for 4 to 8 cases, $1.00 
Horse Renovator Pow- 
ders, a tonic for heaves 
and run down condi- 
tiONS . 0... 6. sees $ 60 
Cow Invigorator, 

for sick cows. .60 


> Mange Remedy, 

for dog or cat .60 
Tonio Pills, for dog or cat............. 60 
Katonic, especially for cats and kittens 
Catnip Ball, for cats. 
Summit Brand Catnip. . 
Dog and Puppy Bread ‘and Cat ‘Crumbs. . 

At most drug and bird stores or by mail. 
Rooks free. Just send 2c stamp. 

DR. A. C. DANIEL 154 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Masonic Presentation Jewels for All Bodies 


Designs, photographs and samples submitted promptly. 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER 


Masonic Jeweler 


Salesroom and Factory 


None Better 


+ 3 Ibs. $1.18, 
2 this coffee tn 
, banquets, parties and social 
y to serve. Heat is retained 


Importers of Fine Teas, reasonably priced. 
Write for price list. 


Cobb’s 
Boston Tea Company, Ltd. 
71-73 Court St. 109A Summer St. 


Boston’s Oldest Tea and Coffee House. 


Ss 
Leading 
Lhologytapherss 
DU itt Led 
Boston 


SPECIAL PRICES 
for the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY 


31 WEST STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone, Beach 863 


THE FINAL TRIBUTE 


Make your final tribute worthy of your love 
Simple beauty is impressive and lends 
dignity to the last rites 
We are Designers and Builders 
of Monuments 
REASONABLE PRICES 
G. F. AMES & COMPANY 
Office and Works, 390-392 BROADWAY 
LYNN, MASS. 

Telephones office Lynn 1750 Res, Lynn 4631 


Corns, Bunions 
Ingrowing Nails 


Thoroughly sterilized In- 
struments kept in formalde- 
hyde fumes for each patient. 


MANICURE and 
Robert E. Turner CHIROPODY 


175 Tremont Street Room 408 


Blue Lodge Aprons, 
Collars. Jewels, 
jewelry, 

K. T. Uniforms, 
Chapter. Council. 
Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 
Collars and Jewels 
eplated 


Regalia Repaired 
« No. hite Lambskin, size 12x14 
in. unlined, in wide tape strings, made of finest 
selected stock,first quality, doz., $8 


THE BOSTON REGALIA CO. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. | BOSTON, MASS. 
Silk U. S, Flag 414x514 feet Eagle or Spear 
with STAND $25.00 up. 


WE WISH TO MAKE 


The New England Craftsman 


The Best and Biggest Masonic 
Magazine in the Country 
You can help us to attain our wish by promptly renewing your subscrip- 
tion, by asking a brother Mason to become a subscriber, and by having your 


lodge place it on its library table. You may also do a double good by sub- 
scribing for some poor and worthy brother. 


Subscription Order Blank 
Detach and forward with $2.00, per check, post office money 
order, or registered letter, to THE NEW ENGLAND CRAFTS- 
MAN, Masonic Temple, Boston, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN 


Please send The New England Craftsman to address 
below for twelve months, for which find enclosed $2.00. 


Begin with issue for 


ROS Officerssissreneenaits Street and No 
Write Plainly 


Qi 


=== P| |S. S. PIERCE Co. 


Getting 


Things Right OVERLAND ¢ 


in mechanical work is a 

matter of skilled work- 

men and good tools. Most work- 
men recognize 


Starrett Tools 


as their standards for accuracy. 


Overland Cigars 


TOURISTS (10 in box) per box.. $1.00 
Per 100 
DELICIOSOS, 20th .... 


The line includes steel rules, 
squares, levels, calipers and divi- EPICURES, 20th 


BOUQUETS, 40th . 
LONDRES, 20th .. 
PURITANOS, 20th .. 
PERFECTOS, 20th 


ders, micrometers, vernier cali- 
pers, gages, hack saws etc. 
Send for free catalog No. 21BL. 


describing 2100 styles and sizes of 
fine tools. 


EXPRESS, 20th .............05 
The INVINCIBLES, 40th 
L. S. Starrett JALIVASS;, 40EN: ot. occas sors 
Gtarrett |) | | ALVAS, 40th ............e eee 


0. 

cous S. S. PIERCE CO. 

ane ees Fear and Beacon Sts. BOSTON 
Gostidge Gorn BROOKLINE 


Coolidge Corner 


Where [lasons Find 


The most convenient places to stop at. Special accommo- 
dations for Banquets and social gatherings. 


Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence. 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STREETS Opposite Masonic Temple 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TRBMONT STREETS 


YOUN G’S HOTEL 


COURT STREET AND COURT SQUARE 


BOSTON 


J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 


The Dominant Characteristic 
of MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY CLOTHES 


is Dependable Style, Quality, Wear and Comfort. That they repr i 

conceded by this fact. Macullar Parker Company, the largest bdldere statics a 

New England of ready to wear and custom made clothes for all Occasions, and sea- 

sons for Students, Business and Professional men, has attained this pre-eminent 

aan only by virtue of consistently giving the public the maximum of Clothes 
alues. 


Our Gentlemen’s Furnishing Department is a Large Hand ithi 
itself, it represents the best skill of Artists from all fashionable centers” asd 


We are Boston Agents for the Celebrated Stetson soft and stiff hats. 
Young Men’s and Men’s Department—ist Floor, 
Young Students’ and Small Boys’—2nd Floor 


Attentive Salesmen always ready F 
‘all Stock 
to show the goods. ready for inspection. 


68 Years Builders of Fine Clothes. Every Garment and Article Attractively Priced. 


Macullar Parker Company 
400 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


